Beier WORK 


On ; the Battlefield: 


Contributions to the American Red Cross to date are less than a 
third of the sum given for sufferers from the Italian earthquake. 


For Non-Combatants: 


The Committee of Mercy has been organized on an international 
basis to raise funds for non-combatants, chiefly women and 


children. 


Serving Mankind at Sea: 


The work of the United States Revenue Cutters in relieving fish- 
ermen and sailors, and in quarantine and other police service 
afloat. First of a series on relief work of the federal government. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


ADDED to $3.00 for your renewal sends THe Survey 
to any friend for six months. You must know some- 
one who ought to read THEr Survey, 


Why don’t you at least introduce him to us even if 
you do not wish to pay for a full extra subscription ? 


Here’s our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


A Renewal and a Trial Subscription of Six Months for a Friend, $3.75 


Mail us $3.75 (regular price $4.50) and we will not 
only renew your subscription from any date, but send 
Tue Survey to any address in the United States for 
six months. 


If you have more than one friend to introduce send 
us 50c. for each and we will mail them issues for 
thirteen weeks. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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The GIST of IT— 
W.L. MACKENZIE KING, formerly Can- 


adian minister of labor, and author 
of the Canadian industrial disputes investi- 
gation act, has been engaged by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to make an extensive 
study of industrial relations, without ref- 
erence to Colorado or “any existing situa- 
tion.” Page 39. 


WAR. relief, through a half dozen im- 

portant organizations, is in two dis- 
tinct channels—relief for wounded and sick 
soldiers and relief for non-combatants. Con- 
tributions to date for the battlefield work 
of the American Red Cross are trifling com- 
pared with its funds for disaster relief in 
times of peace. Page 43. 


BOTH the New York and Maryland work- 

men’s compensation commissions have 
appointed as managers trained men who are 
without political pull. Page 40. 


ARKANSAS’ child labor bill, proposed by 
initiative, won out at the polls by a big 
majority. Page 44, 


NEWBURGH has made solid gains, par-. 

ticularly in its health work and in 
social perspective, in the year following its 
survey. Page 41. 


HE National Conference of Catholic 
Charities discussed chiefly charities en- 
dorsement committees, education in social 
work and city conferences of charities. 
Page 41. 
REVENUE cutters are the Good Samari- 
tans of the sea, carrying food and med- 
icine from ice-bound coves in Alaska to 
hurricane-swept islands in the South, dy- 
namiting derelicts, patroling harbors and 
enforcing quarantine. First of a series of 
articles on the relief work of the federal 
government. Page 45. 


"THE Anderson Foundation in New York 

has done its first year’s work, chiefly in 
trying out and devising plans to conserve 
the public health which are still too new for 
adoption by the city. Page 51. 


[NDUSTRIAL conditions among Negroes 

forms the subject of a report by the 
St. Louis School of Social Economy. Page 
52. ; 


"THAT employment exchanges ought to be 

public and free, under competent men, 
keeping accurate statistics and so connected 
up with each other as really to organize the 
labor markets were among the conclusions 
of the public agency men’s recent conven- 
tion. Page 48. 


A Strike involving 6,000 Philadelphia gar- 
ment workers has been’settled. Page 
50. 


THE Chicago United Charities has de- 

vised a voluntary “war tax” on luxuries 
to help finance its relief work in the face 
of unusual demands coupled with a falling 
off of contributions. Page 42. 


[TD RUGS, whiskey and other contraband 

articles can be kept out of the New 
York state prisons, in the opinion of the 
investigating commission. The new spirit 
of the prisoners under the honor system is 
against smuggling. Page 43. 


WAR 


HE KIND OF THINGS 
/ NURSES SEE 
VERY SIMPLY and convincingly, 
a nurse who has returned from Europe 
to America seeking supplies and funds, 
has told the New York Evening Post 
the kind of things war nurses see: 


. Farther on, my friend, a Red 
Cross nurse, joined me, and together we 
walked about a mile down the road, 
where we saw coming towards us a 
crowd which filled the road. Stumbling, 
shambling women and children pushing 
on in a mass, in which there was an oc- 
casional cart filled with babies and old 
men, I thought the exodus from Bel- 
gium had stopped, but they were still 
coming. Such faces! 

“There were two or three hundred 
at least. They seemed to be numb with 
physical pain. We went in among them 
and singled out one who was _ half- 
dragged by two others. She turned 
fierce eyes upon me, and I saw that the 
six months’ infant she clutched had had 
its hand severed at the wrist with a 
crosswise cut, which was neither ban- 
daged nor washed, but wrapped in a 
towel. 

“And then I noticed a bulging on the 
woman’s form, and she disclosed the 
reason—they had cut off her breasts— 
each to the depth of an inch. I saw 
them. 3 Dine 

“T tried to find out why, but all they 
would do was to mutter about enraged 
soldiery. 

“The only woman I noticed who car- 
tied anything besides babies was a 
young girl with a box. One of the calm- 
er ones told me that in that box were 
white satin shoes, a veil, a prayer-book, 
a few paper flowers, and what not, which 
she had grabbed in the midst of her wed- 
ding feast. 

_ “As for the rest, they told the same 
‘story of surprise in the midst of cooking 
or reaping, of shots, fire, and then miles 


of trudging with shrieking children. 


Several of them told us they would 
rather be dead. 

_ “The French sent the Belgian women 
to the farms in the country round about, 
as best they could, putting them to work 
end the harvest. Work was a god- 

end. . 

_ “T went down near the railroad station 
near Dijon with my case of gauze and 
cotton. I knew the wounded were ex- 
ected. I can see them yet. Train upon 
rain of old open freight cars, jerking, 
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bumping along, with those broken bodies 
lying flat on the bottom with neither 
pillow nor cover; just as they were gath- 
ered from the field. Ambulances there 
were, but not enough. A handful of 
nuns with the doctors and nurses worked 
at white heat. 

“J stiffened and plunged in. The boys 
wore the khaki suits. They were the 
strong English fellows of yesterday, now 
bullet-riddled, groaning, dirty, emaciated 
men. Unshaven, they looked about alike, 
except each had a different number sew- 
ed to his coat sleeve. 

“Every hall in town was turned into a 
hospital, but there were no cots, no 
blankets, for a third of them. We did 
not have enough pans to boil water in, 
enough cloths to stop the bleeding, nor 
enough towels to wipe cold sweat from 
faces. Some of us spoke poor French 
and the doctors had no time to explain. 
We did the best we could. 

“One of the surgeons who was help- 
ing told me he had just come over from 
his own hospital which was filled with 
women who had been outraged. He said 
that such things always happened in any 


Donahey in Cleveland Plaindealer 
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OCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO 
Rsrevy INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


DISCLAIMING that it has in mind 
“any existing situation,” the Rockefeller 
Foundation, through Jerome D. Greene, 
its secretary, has announced that it will 
undertake a world-wide investigation of 
industrial conditions with the object of 
determining the causes of “bitter en- 
mities” and searching out the remedies 
therefor. 

W. L. Mackenzie King, formerly 
Canadian minister of labor, has been 
appointed director of the inquiry. 

Mr. Greene, in talking to THe Survey 
representative, said that, while it was 
quite possible that the foundation might 
decide later to inquire into the Colorado 
situation, their investigators would turn 
to Colorado only as they would turn to 
any other center of disturbance, as a 
laboratory made to hand. He empha- 
sized the fact that this newly created 
Industrial Relations Bureau is not a tem- 
porary body, such as the Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, depend- 
ent upon political appointments, but will 
approach its work in the same scientific 
spirit as did the Rockefeller Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, and will expect to con- 
tinue its researches as long as there is 
need for them. 

In making announcement of their 
plans, October 1, the trustees said: 


“In the anomalies which modern in- 
dustrial conditions disclose, there is 
plenty of evidence of social disorder. 
Labor and capital, in their relations to 
each other, too often suggest the bitter 
enmities and destructive capacities of 
opposing and contending forces, and too 
rarely suggest the possibilities of har- 
monious and united action conforming 
to the laws of individual and social need. 
The present inquiry will seek to reveal 
the causes of the former, and the means 
of promoting the efficient practical ap- 
plication of the latter. 

“In facing the problem of industrial 
relations, the Rockefeller Foundation is 
deliberately attempting to grapple with 
what it believes to be the most com- 
plicated and at the same time the most 
urgent question of modern times, and it 
is precisely for this reason that the in- 
vestigation has been instituted. The 
foundation is not baffled at the outset 
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by the knowledge that the task hitherto 
has seemed well nigh hopeless, and that 
the literature on the subject, and the 
tried experience of the world, is so vast 
as to be overwhelming. These may be 
reasons for a gradual approach, and for 
counselling patience in the matter of re- 
sults, but they afford no excuse for in- 
action. It is hoped that an investigation 
instituted on the scale, and impartially 
and persistently pursued in the spirit 
and with the facilities which the foun- 
dation affords will gradually win for it- 
self the co-operation, not alone of em- 
ployers and workingmen, of industrial 
organizations, of individuals, and insti- 
tutions interested in social reform, but 
also of universities and governments 
throughout the world. 

“Tn no sense will the investigation be 
local or restricted, or carried on with 
particular reference to any existing 
situation, or for that matter, with ref- 
erence to conditions in any one country. 
The experience of the several countries 
of the world will be drawn upon. In 
the words of the charter of the foun- 
dation, it is intended for “the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world,” and 
the means taken to further this end, 
both as regards the subjects to be in- 
vestigated and the methods of inquiry, 
will be in keeping with the high pur- 
pose thus expressed.” 

Mr. King, who will superintend this 
most important work, has had wide ex- 
perience in handling the industrial prob- 
lems of Canada. He is forty years 
old. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he took a _post- 
graduate course in political economy at 
Chicago University, and later became 
an instructor at Harvard, resigning to 
organize the Canadian government’s 
newly created Department of Labor. 
Under his direction, a “fair wage” pol- 
icy was adopted, the sweating system 
was abolished in government contracts, 
and laws were passed protecting labor 
against importation of strike-breakers 
under unjust conditions. Mr. King has, 
through his administration of the indus- 
trial disputes act, given the Canadian 
public prompt and reliable information 
concerning strike causes and conditions, 
and has served as conciliator in forty 
strikes, 

It is no small guarantee of the spirit 
in which the work of this investigation 
will be carried on, the trustees of the 
foundation have pointed out, that Mr. 
King, after years of public service in 
the handling of labor problems, has, by 
his known impartiality and disinterest- 
ed purpose, retained the good-will, con- 
fidence, and respect of employers and 
representatives of labor alike. 

While Mr. King is to enter at once 
upon his duties, it may be a month or 
so before further announcement will be 
made of the plan of work—whether sey- 
eral lines of investigation will be started 
at once, or whether the first inquiry is 
to be devoted to some special subject. 
No definite sum has as yet been set aside 
for the bureau. The headquarters will 


Ww. .L. 


MACKENZIE KING 
Director, Rockefeller Bureau of In- 


dustrial Relations; formerly minister 
of labor of the Dominion of Canada; 
author of the Canadian industrial dis- 
putes investigation act. 


probably be in New York, although that 
is to be determined by the work. 

Jesse F. Welborn, president of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, is 
quoted in the New York Times as de- 
claring that the proposed investigation 
would have no effect on the situation in 


‘Colorado, 


ON-POLITICAL MANAGERS 
FOR TWO STATE BOARDS 


Two STATE COMMIsstoNns charged 
with administering workmen’s compen- 
sation laws have just appointed execu- 
tives whose experience and training are 
guarantees of efficient service. 

In New York state the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission has selected 
as general manager a man whose im- 
munity from the political taint which 
has tinged the commission itself [see 
Tue Survey, August 15] is evidenced 
by the fact that he is not a resident of 
New York state, but is called to his 
present position from Ohio. William C. 
Archer, the newly elected manager, has 
had experience which fits him particu- 
larly to. unsnarl the tangle of adminis- 
trative and business problems which 
hamper the progress of the commission 
and to organize the work in New York 
state effectively and economically. 

In Ohio, which was a pioneer state in 
putting a workmen’s compensation law 
into effect, Mr. Archer was secretary of 
the State Liability Board of Awards, 
charged with administering Ohio’s first 
compensation law. Later he became 
secretary of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio when that department super- 
seded the State Liability Board of 
Awards, Mr. Archer is a lawyer and 
has also done newspaper work. 

At present, owing to heavy overhead 
charges and enormous initial costs, the 
expense of administering the New York 


law is very large. Mr. Archer placed 
the expense ratio at about 66 per cent. 
By next year, however, he hopes to re- 
duce this ratio to 10 per cent. In other 
words, he believes that one dollar will 
be paid out by the commission in com- 
pensation at a cost of only 10 cents for 
administratiows In New York state, 
where salaries and other expenses are 
high, this is comparable with the Ohio: 
expense ratio of 5 per cent, said to be 
the lowest in the United States. 

In case of this reduction, despite in- 
creased expense in other directions ow- 
ing to greater volume of work, Mr. 
Archer believes the state appropriation 
of $350,000 need be increased only to. 
$400,000 to maintain the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


The new-general manager also has plans. 
for increasing the number of cases that 


can be handled by the commission to: 
1,800 a week. More than 1,000 a week 
are being cared for at present, 

The Maryland State Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, which administers the re- 
cently enacted’ workmen’s compensation. 
law, began its work as an organization 


by throwing politics to the winds and 


electing ag its secretary Howard C. 
Hill, of Baltimore. Mr. Hill is a so- 
cial worker and is supposed to be affil- 
iated not with the party now in power 
in the state, but with the opposite party. 

The Republican chairman of the board, 
John B, Hanna, said: 
pointments have been made for merit, 
and to bring to the work of the commis- 
sion trained men.” 

Mr. Hill is a Marylander, 35 years 


old, a graduate of St. John’s College. 


He has been a school principal and 
president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation and the Maryland State High 


School Association. He went to Bal- 
timore as the first executive secretary 
of the Maryland Society of Social Hy- 
giene in 1911. Since 1913 he has been 
director of the Social Service Depart- 


ment of Henry Sonneborn & Company, 


“All of the ap- 


one of the large clothing manufactur- 


ing concerns of the city, his duties re- 
quiring him to look after the welfare 
of thousands of employes, especially 
when any of them were incapacitated 
by sickness or accident. 

The Maryland accident board has fur- 
ther emphasized its non-political policy 
by appointing as legal counsel J. Walter 
Lord, well known not as a Republican, 
but as a Democrat, a public-spirited citi- 
zen and lawyer of ability—an active 
member of the National Civic Federa- 


tion, and one who has given special 


study to the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. In fact he was chairman of 
the commission originally appointed by 
Governor Goldsborough to draft a com- 
pensation bill, and whose work, while 


, it was not accepted by the Democratic 


legislature, did serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion and contributed towards the 


present law as finally adopted. 


~Common Welfare 
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HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


THE FIRST general session of the 
third biennial meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, at 
Washington, September 20-23, was ralea 
up by a two hours’ discussion of charities 
endorsement committees. There was 
practically unanimous agreement that 
some such committee for the protection 
of the public against bogus charity is 
necessary, but there was sharp division 
of opinion as to the relation of Catholic 
charities to endorsement committees as 
now constituted. 


The majority of the speakers argued 
against co-operation with them. They 
were of the opinion that since Catholic 
charities enjoy the full confidence of 
those who are apt to contribute to them, 
these charities would receive no benefit 
‘irom such endorsement. It was assert- 
ed by more than:one speaker that in 
large cities, with a high percentage of 
Catholic population, no Catholic was ap- 
_ pointed on the endorsement committees. 
This was represented as a discrimination 
against Catholic charities which might 
entail unforeseen consequences. It was 
argued that the recognition of endorse- 
ment committees might lead to later 
legislation which would be obnoxious. 


‘ 


Other speakers testified to the pres- 


ence of Catholics on endorsement com- 
mittees in a number of cities and to the 
general desire on the part of them to 
be fair to Catholic charities. It was 
thought that the more thoroughly Catho- 
lic charities are known the more readily 
will justice be done to them. Attention 
was called to the small cost of adminis- 
_ tration. of Catholic charities, conducted 
_ by men and women who give their lives 
_ to the work and receive either no com- 
_ pensation whatever or compensation just 
- Sufficient for their living. 
A discussion of education in social 
_ work occupied another session. The lead- 
_ ing paper was by Charles P. Neill, form- 
erly federal commissioner of labor, who 
pointed out the changed conditions which 
results from industrial development, 
growth ‘of large: cities and. the influx 
of immigrants. He. said that Catholic 
charities have dealt and continue to 
_ deal efficiently with their own problems, 
but he advocated careful training of 
_ those who are to face the newer prob- 
lems of our modern life. Reports were 
received from courses of instruction in 
social work, given under Catholic au- 
_ Spices in Chicago and Boston, and from 
round table talks which are being intro- 
duced in other cities. The sentiment of 
the audience appeared to endorse warm- 
ly the suggestions presented by Mr. 
Neill. 
A session on city conferences of Cath- 
olic charities revealed a strong convic- 
tion that such conferences must be wide- 
dy eStablished in order to complete the 
organization of Catholic charities. Many 


of the limitations under which these con- 
ferences now work would be set aside 
easily, it was claimed, by the addition 
of a thorough-going and well organized 
city conference, which would unify and 
correlate the extensive and varied char- 
ities in our larger cities. 


The section meetings of the confer- 
ence were conducted under four com- 
mittees—families, sick and defectives, 
children, social and civic activities, of 
which the chairmen were Thomas M. 
Mulry of New York city, Dr. Lawrence 
F, Flick of Philadelphia, James E. Fee 
of Boston, and the Rev. John A. Ryan 
of St. Paul. The women delegates pre- 
sent organized a special section which 
held four general meetings. They devot- 
ed themselves almost entirely to the 
problem of protection to young girls and 
appointed a committee to take steps in 
that direction in connection with the ap- 
proaching international exposition at 
San Francisco. 


The officers elected were James Card- 
inal Gibbons, honorary president, Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, president, Judge Wil- 
liam H. De Lacy, treasurer, and the 
Rey. William J. Kerby, secretary. 


Open Air 


From a letter of the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, afterwards 
the Empress Frederick, to Flor- 
ence Nightingale, dated Septem- 
ber 26, 18606: 


“As you are such an advocate 
for fresh air, I cannot refrain 
from telling you what I have my- 
self seen in confirmation of your 
opinion on the subject. . . 

“In a small well-kept hospital, 
where wounded soldiers had been 
taken care of for some time, the 
wounds in several cases did not 
seem to improve; the general 
state of health of the patients did 
not show any progress. They 
were feverish, and the appearance 
of the wounds was that of the be- 
ginning of mortification. In the 
garden of the hospital there was 
a shed or summer-house of rough, 
boards with a wooden roof. Thé* 
little building was quite open in © 
front, and on the other two sides 
closed up with boards, but with 
an aperture of two feet all the 


way under the roof, so that it was 
like being out of doors, 

“Six patients were moved down 
to this shed, sorely against their 
will, as they were afraid of catch- 
ing cold. The very next day they 
were better; the fever left them, 
the condition of the wounds be- 
came healthy; they enjoyed their 
summer-house in spite of two 


storms that knocked down the 
tables, and all quickly recovered. 
I had seen them upstairs, and saw 
them every day in the garden. 
The difference was incredible.” 


EWBURGH A YEAR AFTER ITS 
SOCIAL SURVEY 


DEFINITE and very practical re- 
sults are reported as the fruits of the 
Newburgh survey of a year ago. The 
survey has, first of all, “put Newburgh 
on the map,” in the words of the Board 
of Health’s physician. It is known now 
as one of the first municipalities to stand 
up for diagnosis before the Russell Sage 
Foundation’s Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits. That gave it front rank 
among socially-minded cities. Beyond 
that, Amy Woods, secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities, points out some sub- 
stantial gains. 

Hardly had the surveyors. left the city 
when the statement that Newburgh 
possibly had a poor water supply was 
challenged. The mayor took the matter 
under consideration and the water was 
subjected to weekly chemical and_ bio- 
logical analyses with the result that a 
chlorine plant has been installed for the 
disinfection of the water and the water- 
shed has been cleared of the menace 
of nearby farms and dwellings. A more 
adequate milk inspection is carried on 
by the Board of Health. Last summer 
the Board of Health maintained an in- 
fant welfare station and plans to ex- 
tend the work further next year. A 
free clinic has been established by the 
Newburgh Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
and as an offshoot a fresh-air camp was 
maintained for two summer months for 
seventeen pre-tubercular children. 

Encouraged by the survey report the 
grade teachers organized and are work- 
ing for better salaries for themselves 
and a closer co-operation in school in- 
terests. Already a small increase in 
salaries has been granted by the school 
board. Late last winter one public 
school building was opened for night 
schools and within three weeks the reg- 
istration rose to 300. Many of the 
pupils were young men in factories on 
the outskirts of the city who walked 
three miles back and forth three nights 
a week. In response to the need of the 
wider use of the school plant as voiced 
in the survey, a Parent-Teachers’ As- 


‘ sociation has been formed which hopes 


in the future to be of help to parents, 
teachers and pupils alike, A mutual ap- 
preciation between truant officer and the 
organized charity of the city resulted in 
much good. 

The city is finding that a central pur- 
chasing bureau for municipal supplies 
is an economic improvement. This was 
not a suggestion originated by the sur- 
vey investigation, but the question which 
had previously been advocated by the 
mayor was emphasized by the Muni- 
cipal Administration report of the sur- 
vey and was acted upon by the City 
Council. The council also appropriated 
$6,000 toward the maintenance of the 
local hospital. The question of a full 
time paid probation officer is to come up 
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this fall and will in all probability re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

“All these are specific improvements,” 
writes Miss Woods, “but I want to em- 
phasize what to me seems the most 
Significant aftermath of a survey. It is 
the awakened social atmosphere of the 
town. Last Christmas we enjoyed a 
splendid municipal tree, and fifty-six 
organizations, civic, charitable and so- 
cial, rallied at the call of the mayor to 
make it a success. And then this spring 
we had a clean-up campaign with the 
slogan ‘Newburgh Clean and Beautiful.’ 
The committee which undertook this 
few weeks’ campaign turned itself into 
a permanent Civic Welfare League 
which promises to do great things in 
the coming year.” 


ELF-IMPOSED ‘‘WAR TAX”’ FOR 
CHARITY 


A VOLUNTARY “war tax” on per- 
sonal luxuries is advocated by the United 
Charities of Chicago to support home 
charities. The tax may be self-imposed 
by any person on little extravagances 
such as candy, flowers and cigars, and 
the revenue resulting mailed to the 
United Charities. 

The United Charities found itself at 
the beginning of August practically with- 
out funds to continue its work, and with 
the prospect of unusual distress among 
Chicago’s poor. The organization has 
had to borrow money at the bank in or- 
der to carry on operations even though 
its income thus far this year has exceed- 
ed that of last year. 

. During the eleven months ended Au- 
gust 31 the United Charities gave as- 
sistance to 81,112 persons, 26,720 more 
than for the same period in 1913. And 
since the outbreak of the war Eugene 
T. Lies, general superintendent, reports 
that with the rise in prices and the seri- 
ous unemployment situation, destitution 
in Chicago has never been so wide- 


spread. At the same time, with the pub- 
lic imagination absorbed in the European 
tragedy, this lesser suffering in tenement 
homes has been forgotten, and the in- 
crease of misery has been marked by a 
decrease of contributions for relief. 

The suggestion that everybody in com- 
fortable circumstances should levy a sort 
of war tax on himself to meet this 
emergency was advanced originally in a 
spirit of jest.. But the idéa took hold, 
and committees are being formed in 
suburbs of Chicago like Lake Forest and 
Bryn Mawr, to further the scheme. 

The Chicago Tribune, in describing 
the plan, offers a tentative tax scale 
which a person may levy on his expend- 
itures: 


Tax on bonbons, 10 per cent. 

Tax on ice cream sodas, 20 per cent. 

Tax on face powder, 15 per cent. 

Tax on theaters (to be paid by escort) 
25 per cent. 

Tax on frills and furbelows, from 1 
per cent to 5 per cent. 

Tax on tobacco, 20 per cent. 

Tax on liquor, 20 per cent. 

Tax on wining and dining, as much as 
you tip. 


“There are many other little things,” 
adds the Tribune, “that might be taxed, 
such as silk hats, gold-headed canes, gold 
teeth, and expensive operations. In fact, 
the giver should feel that inasmuch as 
he is able to enjoy the good things of 
life he is bound to see that the other 
fellow should at least have a chance to 
exists 

Already the revenue from the “war 
tax’? combined with that raised by a 
strong educational publicity campaign 
has enabled the United Charities to meet 
current obligations and it is expected 
will equip it to cope effectively with the 
distress of a hard winter. 


HEREBY REGISTER MY PROTEST 


pee AGAINST WAR AND CALL ON MY 
GOVERNMENT TO WORK WITH ALL . 
aa GOVERNMENTS TOWARDS WORLD- 
WIDE DISARMAMENT 


AND AN _ INTERNA- 


TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE, PROPERLY 
POLICED, BECAUSE I BELIEVE THAT THIS 
ALONE CAN SECURE THAT ABSOLUTE NE- 
CESSITY OF CIVILIZATION, WORLD-WIDE 


PEACE. 


SUS TUOUU TE ak rot sano 


PEACE PETITION POST CARD 


Suggested by Elizabeth Tilton of Cambridge, Mass., and sold at 25 cents 


a hundred by the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
the Massachusetts Women Progressives, 287 Washington street, Boston. 


31 Beacon street, Boston, and 
The 


cards, when signed, are to be collected and to be sent presently to President 


Wilson. 
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THE RELIEF FUNDS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF MERCY 
Fifth Avenue Building 
New York city 
BeuGIAN RevieF FUND 
10 Bridge Street 
New York city 
FRENCH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
[For relief in America] 

450 West 34 Street 
New York city 


FrencH Revier FuNpD 
[For relief in France] 
16 East 47 Street 
New York city 
GERMAN ReLizr FunD 
New York Trust Company 
26 Broad Street 
New York city 
Hungarian Reuier Funp 
Transatlantic Trust Company 
67 William Street 
New York eity 
Prince oF Wates [ENGLsH] 


RevIEF F'unD 
R. M. Stuart Wortley 
25 Broad Street 
New York city 


UILDING HOUSES ON PITTS- 
BURGH’S HILLSIDES 


PITTsBURGH has unusual difficul- 
ties in providing good housing for its 
wage-earners because of the steep hill- 
sides that bound the narrow valleys in 
which lie its business and industrial dis- 
tricts. Heretofore, the worker has had 
either to take a long journey morning 
and night, or crowd his family into one 
of the shabby tenements perched on the 
more accessible heights. 

Two or three years ago the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Housing 


Conditions set itself the task of making’ 


} 


\ 


these hillsides available for the wage- — 


earning population of Pittsburgh. It set 
as its standard the single-family house. 
Suggestions and plans were secured. The 
scheme was generally commended, but 
there were many sceptics, for Pittsburgh 
has its quota of people who believe that 
if a thing has not been done, it can not 
be done. Fortunately, there are those 
also who believe that if a thing should 
be done, it can be done. F. R. Babcock, 
then president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was one of these. He has now 
erected the first nine of a group of six- 
teen single-family houses on Breckin- 
ridge street near Morgan. The houses 
are about 16 feet wide and 40 feet deep, 
and contain four or five rooms and bath. 
The rents are $17 and $20 a month, yield- 
ing a revenue of 10 per cent on the total 
cost of land and buildings, $35,000. 


Common Welfare 
ia 
A leaflet issued by the Committee on 
Housing Conditions contrasts these 
dwellings with the tenements heretofore 
provided. On the basis of what Mr. 
Babcock has done the leaflet declares 
that small, sanitary one-family houses 
can be built to rent at from $10 to $27 
a month and yield 6 to 10 per cent net 
profit. “Investment in some Pittsburgh 
homes for workmen,” it says, “pays bet- 
_ter than most Colorado gold mines.” 
Pittsburgh is awakening to the fact 
|| that provision for the proper housing of 
| its wage-earners is a necessary part of 
its industrial development. 


| O STOP THE DRUG TRADE IN 
PRISONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS for stopping 
the traffic in drugs in New York’s state 
| prisons have been made by the State 
| Commission of Prisons after investiga- 
tions conducted by it at Sing Sing, Clin- 
| ton, Auburn and Great Meadow. 
Except in rare instances, declares the 
|> commission, there is no reason why the 
| smuggling of drugs into a prison should 

not be stopped. The responsibility for 
stopping it is laid by the commission on 
the superintendent of state prisons and 
the wardens appointed by him. 

Though recent publicity has caused a 
temporary falling off in the traffic, the 
commission found that “drugs, whiskey 
and other contraband articles have been 
smuggled into all the state prisons, with 
the possible exception of Great Meadow, 
and used by the prisoners.” Many otf 
the drug-users testified that they learned 
the habit within the prison. Dishonest 
‘guards and prison officials are declared 
to be responsible for some of the smug- 
gling, while other methods are conceal- 
ment in mail matter and merchandise 
reaching the prisoners from the outside 
and collusion with various persons who 
come in contact with the prisoners. 

The “honor principle’ at Great 
Meadow prison and the Mutual Welfare 
League at Auburn, says the commission, 
are creating a sentiment among prison- 
ers against smuggling. 

In addition to closer inspection of all 
matter reaching prisoners from the out- 
side and less freedom of contact between 
prisoners and other persons, the com- 
mission urges that “more emphasis be 
placed upon character and personality as 
a qualification of prison guards in civil 
service requirements.” An oral examin- 
ation to discover such qualities, similar 
to the examination for probation officer, 
‘is recommended. Presumably this would 
involve an increase of salary. Prison 
guards now receive $800 a year on en- 
tering the service with an increase of 
$100 a year up to a maximum of $1,200. 
_ The commission has no power to en- 
force its suggestions. These have been 
Sent to the heads of the prisons investi- 

* gated and will be included in the report 
_ of the commission to the Legislature. 
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A DROP BOX FOR RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS ORIGINATED BY JOHN WANAMAKER OF 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE BOX SHOWN HERE IS IN FRONT OF HIS NEW YORK STORE 


MERICAN WAR RELIEF FUNDS FOR SOLDIERS AND 
FOR NON-COMBATANTS 


Two STREAMS of money are 
pouring out of the United States to the 
war-swept countries of Europe. One is 
the Red Cross fund collected by the 
American National Red Cross and dis- 
tributed impartially among the belliger- 
ent nations for the care of sick and 
wounded soldiers. The other is made up 
of monies collected by various relief 
committees for the destitute women, the 
orphaned children and other non-com- 
batants in the devastated regions. 

Up to September 26, the American 
Red Cross had received a total of $332,- 
000. This sum represents single checks 
of large denominations, the pennies of 
school children, the wages of working 
people, moving picture benefits, women’s 
club contributions, church collections, 
and amounts of a hundred different val- 
ues raised in a hundred different ways. 
Red Cross chapters in towns and cities 
throughout the United States are hold- 
ing fairs, tag days and house-to-house 
canvasses to swell this great humani- 
tarian gift. 

Several thousand churches took up 
collections on October 4, the Sunday 
which President Wilson designated as a 
day of prayer for peace. 

The highest possible purchasing power 
is exacted from each dollar of this $332,- 
000 by the marvelous efficiency of the 
Red Cross organization. It is estimated 
that the entire cost of sending a surgeon 
or nurse to Europe for a period of six 


months’ service and return is approxi- 
mately $1,100. 

On this basis the transportation of 171 
surgeons and nurses on the Red Cross 
ship which sailed from New York in 
September, their outfits, their salaries 
and their expenses for six months will 
cost about $190,000. Adding to this $55,- 
000 for the purchase and transportation 
of surgical apparatus and hospital sup- 
plies, and $45,000 transmitted to special 
foreign Red Cross societies, the total 
sum expended and obligated for by the 
American Red Cross up to September 26 
is almost $290,000. The balance on 
hand, therefore, is less than $50,000, 
and an urgent appeal for more has been 
sent out. 

Never before has the disruption and 
havoc wrought to peaceful civilization 
by war been so emphasized. While the 
Red Cross has been ministering to the 
sick and wounded soldiers, there has 
been no similar organization to alle- 
viate the poverty and suffering of 
wives and children made destitute 
by the departure of soldiers for 
the front. The need of such an inter- 
national association to act impartially, 
efficiently and quickly was finally recog- 
nized, and the Committee of Mercy has 
been formed to aid “the innocent victims 
of war.” 

The committee has opened head- 
quarters at 336 Fifth Avenue Building, 
New York city, where it is conducting 
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a campaign for funds with which to 
carry on the mercy work. The presi- 
dent of the organization is Senator Elihu 
Root, the treasurer August Belmont, and 
the vice-presidents are such well known 
people as Katherine B. Davis, New York 
‘city commissioner of corrections, Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and John 
Purroy Mitchell, mayor of New York city. 

The scheme of organization, is only 
tentative, but it is planned to be as near 
as possible like the Red Cross with state 
‘boards appointed in every state, and lo- 
cal chapters. Norman Hapgood, editor 
of Harper's Weekly is chairman of the 
General States Committee. 

In Europe the funds will be adminis- 
tered in each of the warring countries 
by prominent American women acting in 
consultation with the government of each 
country, For instance, in England, the 
administrative committee includes the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Paget, 
Lady Alice Lowther, Mrs. Harcourt 
(wife of the British colonial secretary), 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. John As- 
tor and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain. Count 
Sierstorpff, appointed a member of the 
general committee by the German ambas- 
sador, has left for Germany to ask Mrs. 
Gerard and other American women of 
that country to form an American com- 


mittee. Similar committees will be form- 
ed in Belgium, France, and other coun- 
tries. 


The association is to be distinctly 
American, and to be a permanent insti- 
tution, In France, where like work is 
being undertaken by the Secours Na- 
tional, a White Cross has been adopted 
as an emblem, and it is suggested that 
this symbol be taken over by the Com- 
mittee of Mercy and made as familiar 
as the Red Cross. 

At present the collection of relief 
funds for non-combatants is undertaken 
chiefly by committees representing the 
various nationalities in America. These 
committees send out appeals to their 
countrymen in the United States, and 
the funds received are transmitted to the 
fatherlands through the consulates. The 
German Relief Committee sends out the 
following statement: 

“Human misery, poverty and starva- 
tion will inevitably follow in its [the 
war's] wake. Among the nations drawn 
into the general cataclysm and bearing 
the brunt of human strife and suffering 
is Germany, the land of our fathers. 
Will you help the wounded? Will you 
give succor to her destitute widows and 
orphans? We appeal to you for aid in 
a spirit of humanitarianism, confident 
that you will gladly contribute your 
share to relieve this piteous human suf- 
fering.” 

The Hungarian Relief Committee and 
the American Branch of the Prince of 
Wales National Relief Fund are also 
publishing appeals. The French Benev- 
olent Society is using subscriptions to 
assist the wives and children of reservists 


Red Cross Relief 


In Peace and War 


At last report, the to- 
tal contributions to 
the American Red 
Cross for service 
on the European 
battlefields were... 

The _ contributions, 
through the Red 
Cross following the 
Italian earthquake 
were 

For the Ohio river 
floods 


For San Francisco. . 


$332,000.00 


985,300.21 


2,472,287.61 
3,870,469.44 


who went back from America. Another 
committee is collecting money for relief 
in France, 

The committee which has had the 
warmest response is the Belgian Relief 
Committee. On October 1, approximate- 
ly $80,000 had been collected, and an 
average of $3,000 daily is pouring into 
the headquarters. But even these gener- 
ous returns are infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the amount needed to bring 
some relief to the miserable Belgian 
refugees, 


Mme. Lalla Vandervelde, wife of the — 
Belgian minister of state, who is here to — 


aid the Belgian Relief Committee in its © 


campaign for $1,000,000, gives a glimpse — 
of the disruption and havoc wrought in ~ 


the peaceable Belgian provinces: 


“Two-thirds of my country is desolat- — 


ed, and the people have fled. They have 


no homes, no tools, no clothes, no food— _ 
they have nothing. All the factories are 


shut down, and all the schools are used ~ 


as hospitals or arsenals. 


Streams of peo- | 


ple flock into the cities from the country, — 
many of them old and sick. One girl — 
from Malines, who had lain on her back ~ 


with curvature of the spine for years, 


walked for two hours to Antwerp. When ~ 


these refugees arrive within the city 
walls, they just camp 


free soup from 
From thesé kitchens soup is also dis- 
tributed daily to children of soldiers. In 
Brussels 10,000 are fed daily.” 


Mme. Vandervelde said it was impos- 


in the public” 
squares and buildings, and are fed with | 
communal kitchens. 


sible to formulate definite plans at pres- — 
ent, or to tell specifically how the $1,-. 


000,000 will be divided. None of it, 


however, will be used for Red Cross ac- — 
tivity or immediate relief work, but for 
the future rehabilitation of Belgian refu-— 
gees on Belgian soil and in Belgian in-~ 


dustries, 


INITIATIVE—By A. J. McCKELWAY ‘ 


A RKANSAS CHILD LABOR LAW SECURED BY ee 


THE POPULARITY of the cause 
of child labor reform has been. conclu- 
sively shown by the success of the child 
labor bill initiated by the people of Ar- 
kansas. 

For several terms the Legislature has 
neglected to pass an adequate child labor 
bill, although there was no great abuse 
of child labor in the state, the child- 
employing industries being comparative- 
ly few. At the last session of the Legis- 
lature, though the majority were in 
favor of such a bill, the crowding of 
other matters upon the calendar pre- 
vented the taking of a vote. 

I told some of the members of the 
Legislature that it would save the state 
some expense in printing if the Legis- 
lature would pass the bill instead of leav- 
ing us to initiate it. It would have been 
a much less satisfactory measure, how- 
ever, since certain child-employing in- 
terests had influence with members of 
the committee that considered the bill. 

Accordingly, with the adjournment of 
the Legislature, the National Child La- 
bor Committee, in co-operation with the 
State Federation of Labor, the Farmers’ 
Union, the women’s clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, undertook to secure peti- 
tions for the initiation of the child labor 
act. Some 13,000 names were required, 
and Herschel H. Jones, an agent of the 
national committee, was sent to Arkan- 
sas to stimulate public opinion and to 
secure the requisite number of signa- 


tures. 
names were secured on the petitions, and 


Instead of 13,000, some 22,000 


in the recent election held in Arkansas © 


the votes for the act numbered 52,811, 


with 17,978 against—nearly a three to 


one vote. 


The child labor act proved — 


the most popular of the fifteen bills 
and amendments submitted to the people, — 


and fell only 11,000 votes behind that 
cast for the successful candidate for 
governor. 

The bill is a condensation of the uni- 


form child labor law, the first section © 
prohibiting the employment of any child 


under the age of fourteen years in any 
remunerative occupation, except that 
during the school vacation children un- 
der fourteen years may be employed by 
their parents or guardians in occupations 
owned or controlled by them. This ap- 


plies to children on farms-as well as in 


factories. 
Further regulations are the sixteen- 


year-age limit for occupations, danger- 


ous or injurious to the health or morals 
of children, including employment upon 
the stage. 
also forbidden to work more than forty- 


Children under sixteen are 


eight hours a week or eight hours a day, — 


or at night; while children under eight- 


een can not work more than fifty-four — 


hours a week or after ten o’clock in 
the evening. The usual provisions for 
the issuing of employment certificates 


are put into force by this act, which be- | 


comes effective January 1. 


F ERVING MANKIND AT SEA: THE REVENUE CUTTER 
ft SERVICE—By C. A. McALLISTER 


ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, U. S. R. C. S. 


FEW PEOPLE are aware that there 
is a military arm of the United States 
government which performs valiant 
service on the seas in time of war but 
in time of peace, devotes itself princi- 
pally to the relief of those in danger or 
distress. 

_ The Revenue Cutter Service is, pri- 
ety. a branch of the United States 
navy. In every war in which this coun- 
try has engaged, the gallant little ves- 
sels of the Revenue Cutter Service have 
done their share of the fighting. But 
= object of this article is to de- 
scribe some of the little known activities 
of the Revenue Cutter Service in time 
of peace. 
_ Alaska, “Seward’s refrigerator,” as it 
was contemptuously called by critics of 
that far-seeing statesman, knows the 
Revenue Cutter Service best, with the 
knowledge born of the intimacy of a 
ee child with its benefactor. When 
this valuable territory was turned over 
to the United States by Russia, revenue 
‘cutters were on hand to take up the 
reins of government. 
_ And they have been there in all ca- 
pacities ever since. 

They have explored its rock-bound 
shores, made preliminary charts of its 
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From the revenue cutter flag 


Relief Work 
of the 


Federal Government 
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waters, succored stranded miners, car- 
ried food to natives when but for time- 
ly assistance, whole villages must have 
succumbed to starvation; they have en- 


ONONDAGA, OF THE REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 


forced law and order among lawless in- 
vaders, protected seal rookeries from 
marauders, enforced the law for the 
protection of fish and game, and per- 
formed all manner of other beneficial 
acts for its inhabitants. 

For many years, the revenue cutters 
were the only representatives of organ- 
ized government throughout the greater 
part of this vast domain. Commanding 
officers of the cutters were called upon 
to settle disputes, perform marriage 
ceremonies, apprehend criminals of all 
sorts, and care for the destitute; and 
surgeons treated the sick. 


The resources of Alaska’s valuable 
territory have as yet scarcely been touch- 
ed. As an example of the wisdom dis- 
played by Secretary Seward in its pur- 
chase, the records show that the treas- 
ury department has received more money 
from the sale of sealskins taken on the 
Pribylof Islands, than the original pur- 
chase price of the whole territory— 
seven and one-half million of dollars. 
That these seal herds were not wantonly 
destroyed years ago is almost entirely 
due to the guardianship of the Revenue 
Cutter Service, which annually sends a 
fleet of its vessels to patrol the waters 
around the islands during the open sea- 
son. Such services can be measured in 
dollars and cents, but money terms can- 
not express the value of the work which 
has been done in the interest of human- 
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ity. It is enough to say that one vessel 
alone, the revenue cutter Bear, has un- 
doubtedly saved more lives in and 
around Alaska than were destroyed by 
the entire American fleet at Santiago. 

Coming nearer home, one will natur- 
ally ask, “What does the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service do for people along our own 
coasts?” In reply, I would say, “Simply 
watch the daily papers;” for scarcely a 
day passes on which some cutter does 
not figure in a rescue of either life or 
property, often of both. 

About the middle of November every 
year, the President of the United States 
issues a proclamation directing certain 


cutters to patrol the Atlantic coast from. 


Maine to Florida for the express pur- 
pose of lending assistance to vessels in 
distress. From December 1 to March 
30, a cordon of ten able, first-class reve- 
nue cutters cruise constantly along the 
coast seeking vessels in distress. 

Each cutter is fitted with wireless 
telegraphy by means of which she is 
kept in touch at all hours of the day and 
night with shore stations and with 
steamships near the coast. At the first 
alarm she is off for the scene of trouble. 
Exceedingly comfortable it is for the 
crew and passengers of a sinking ship 
to know that their call of distress has 
been heard, and that one, two and some- 
times three revenue cutters are rushing 
to their aid. The master of many a sail- 
ing ship aground on Nantucket Shoals 
has felt a thrill of delight on seeing in 
the distance the smoke of a revenue cut- 
ter steaming to his relief. 

Strange as it may appear, there are 


CLEARING WRECKAGE FROM OCEAN 
ROUTES 


Setting a mine of one hundred 


pounds of gun-cotton, 


The diver who has placed the mine, 
must hasten to safety. 


many soulless individuals who take. a 
ghoulish delight in sending out. false 
alarms for assistance, and numerous are 
the instances where revenue cutters have 
been called out to sea in bad weather to 
answer appeals for help which, upon in- 
vestigation, turn out to be hoaxes pure 
and ‘simple. Congress has now pre- 
scribed laws which will curb these mis- 
creants. 

It is not generally known, but it is a fact 
nevertheless, that the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice is an off-shoot of the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service. Indeed, it is today inti- 
mately associated with the older branch, 
inasmuch as revenue cutter officers are 
detailed as inspectors of each district, 
and it is largely due to their indefati- 
gable and painstaking efforts that the 
efficiency of the life-savers is kept up to 
the mark, 

In its varied duties the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service does considerable life saving 
on its own account. Statistics show that 
during the past decade five hundred and 
forty-seven human beings were actually 
saved from drowning by officers and 
men of the service. 

Abandoned ships at sea and those sunk 
in shoal waters have been for years a 
menace to other vessels navigating the 
waters of the globe. Spasmodic efforts 
have been made by various governments 
and private organizations to remove 
these terrors of the deep, but the first 
systematic  derelict-destroying began 
recently with the advent of the Seneca, 
a vessel built especially for this duty 
and_ operated as a revenue cutter. In 
less than one year, twenty-six floating 


or sunken wrecks have been removed, 
so that at the present day the entire 
North Atlantic Ocean from Maine to 
Florida is kept cleared of these obstruc- 
tions by the Seneca and other revenue 
cutters which have been especially equip- 
ped with high explosives for the pur- 
pose. 

That this is no easy occupation may 
well be imagined. Picture yourself out 
in a small boat on a freezing morning 
in a rough sea, approaching a jagged 
mass of wreckage. With benumbing fing- 
ers you carefully connect the electric 
wires to a copper mine containing from 
fifty to one hundred pounds of gun- 
cotton, conscious all the time that a 
single slip might result in a premature 
explosion which would in an instant 
cover the sea in your vicinity with frag- 
ments of your own boat and its crew. 


You must carefully watch for the 
chance when the seething waves will 
permit you to make a dash for the spar 
or other part of the wreck and hastily 
attach the mine, immediately _backing 
away before the next wave has a chanc 
to wreck your own boat. You withdraw 
to a safe distance and give a plunge to 
the handle of the magneto which sends 
the electric spark to the submerged 
mine. Then comes a dull roar which 
shakes the ocean. Tons of sea water 
are cast in the air like a gigantic geyser, 
in the midst of which you can plainly 
discern the entire mast from the wreck- 
ed vessel, showing that your mine was 
well placed. 

A dismasted schooner with her decks 
just awash and heavy seas breaking 
over her is an ugly customer to tackle. 
Frequently the revenue cutter must lay- 
to alongside her prey and wait for hours 
until wind and sea subside sufficiently 
to enable her even to make a line fast 
to the wreck. ‘Towing it, sometimes 
stern first, is a slow and laborious task 
and often three or four hawsers must 
be used before the task is accomplished. 
Generally, the hulls are found intact; 
so that with new sails and spars fitted, 
they are again ready for use. 

In one day, a year or so ago, two of 
these lumber-laden derelict schooners 
were towed into the port of Norfolk by 
two revenue cutters, and the vessels and 
their cargoes restored to their owners. 
One hundred thousand dollars was a 
conservative appraisement of the schoon- 
ers and their cargoes. The monetary 
value of the removal of these grim 
menaces from the track of coastwise 
steamers cannot be estimated, but the 
whole transaction constituted only a 
fair day’s work for the Revenue Cutter 
Service in times of peace. 

Did it ever occur to you while cross- 
ing any of the numerous ferries leading 
into New York city that you did not see 
any vessels anchored in their course! 
There are vessels in motion by the hun- 
dreds but rarely, if ever, will you see 
any of them anchored except in certain 
out of the way parts of the harbor. 

It is not a courteous appreciation of 
the rights of others that brings about 
this systematic arrangement, but it is 
due to the ceaseless vigilance of two 
small revenue cutters especially detailed 
to enforce anchorage regulations drawn 
up under authority given by Congisey 
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Nearly all revenue cutters are fitted 
with powerful fire pumps, which, in ad- 
dition to providing protection from fire 
for the vessels themselves, frequently 
come into use in assisting the local fire 
department in extinguishing fires along 
the water front or on merchant vessels 
in the harbors where the cutters are 
stationed. Many thousand dollars worth 
of property are thus saved annually. 
During the great conflagrations in Balti- 
more and San Francisco, revenue cutters 
stationed at those ports took an active 
part. An entire section of the city of 
Baltimore was undoubtedly saved by the 
fire apparatus on the Windom, and it 
was the quick action of an officer of 
the Revenue Cutter Service which saved 
almost the entire collection of valuable 
pictures in the famous Hopkins Art Gal- 
lery at San Francisco. 

In the fall of 1909, the Christian 


world was horrified at the inhuman 
treatment of the missionaries in 
Armenia. The revenue cutter Tahoma, 


then on her way around the world, was 
the first American vessel to reach the 
scene of trouble, and to afford relief to 
the persecuted foreigners. 
_ Revenue cutters have frequently been 
called upon to carry food and medical 
aid to inhabitants of islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico who have suffered from 
tropical hurricanes. When Galveston 
was destroyed by hurricane and tidal 
wave, a revenue cutter succeeded in sav- 
ing twenty-seven lives under most diffi- 
cult circumstances. _ 
_A fleet of revenue cutters under the 
personal supervision of the command- 
ant of the service, in co-operation with 
the Public Health Service, maintained 
such vigilant quarantine during the yel- 
low fever epidemic in New Orleans, 
1905, that the spread of fever to neigh- 
boring states was prevented. 
_ A revenue cutter constitutes yearly a 
“floating court’ carrying to remote 
ees along the coast of Alaska, a 
United States judge, a marshal and other 
court officials, to try prisoners and mete 
out justice to offenders who could hard- 
ly be reached otherwise. Revenue cut- 
ters are called upon periodically to take 
the decennial census in remote islands 
of Alaska. - - 
The revenue cutter stationed at Nan- 
tucket Island has frequently been called 
Bion to carry mail to and from the 
ainland when in especially severe 
weather, the regular steamboat cannot 
get through the ice. 

The revenue cutters are empowered 
by law to take charge of race courses, 
patrolling the course not only in order 

o give the contestants fair play, but to 
prevent loss of life of the spectators 
from collision of boats crowding to get 
a closer view. The revenue cutter Thetis 
stationed at Honolulu, descended in 1909 


who for years had been raiding the un- 
hhabited ‘Lisiansky Islands (one of 
Uncle Sam’s most remote possessions 
in the Pacific), destroying hundreds 
of brilliantly plumaged sea_ birds 
ind selling the feathers to Parisian 
uilliners at goodly prices. The capture 
included not only the men, who were 
imprisoned, but also their season’s loot, 
valued at $250,000. The plumages, 
thanks to urgent appeals from Audubon 
Societies, were destroyed. 


upon a number of Japanese poachers, 


THE SENECA PATROLING THE ICE 


ON ALASKA 


The revenue cutters act as sea police,’ 
and by boarding and examining mer- 
chant vessels and judiciously imposing 
fines, aid in enforcing navigation laws. 
Over 2,500 vessels were boarded and 
examined last year, 850 of which were 
seized or reported for violation of fed- 
eral statutes. 

Several times one of the revenue cut- 
ters stationed in New England has been 
detailed to accompany the American fish- 
ing fleet to Newfoundland for the pur- 
pose of lending aid in case of distress, 
and in interpreting their rights to fish 
in those waters. The medical officer of 
the United States Public Health Service 
who served as surgeon in one of these 
cruises, has since urged the provision of 
a hospital ship for our deep-sea fisher- 
men, similar to those provided on the 
North Sea. A recent act of Congress 
provides that.a revenue cutter may be de- 
tailed for that purpose.” 


1The Constitution gives exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of affairs on all navigable waters of 
the United States to the general govern- 
ment, and not to the state and municipal 
authorities. 


FIELDS 


COAST DUTY 


One of the most recent duties given 
this service is the patrol of the ice- 
fields to locate icebergs and large fields 
of ice and give warning of their ap- 
proach. The necessity for such a patrol 
was made apparent by the terrible loss 
of life when the Titanic struck an ice- 
berg in April, 1912. During the seasons 
of 1913 and 1914, just closed, two reve- 
nue cutters, the Seneca and the Miami, 
have maintained a continuous patrol of 
these ice-fields and have warned many 
vessels in the transatlantic lanes of the 
danger of approaching ice. So efficient- 
ly has this duty been performed by the 
revenue cutters that at the request of 
the commercial nations of the world, 
whose delegates assembled last Decem- 
ber at London for an International Con- 
ference on Safety at Sea, the revenue 
cutters will continue to perform this ice 
patrol indefinitely, the expense ‘being di- 
vided among the great maritime nations 
ot the world. 


ee 


*See THE SurRVEY, July 4, 1914, page 379; 
also November 4, 1911, page 1124. 


By CHARLES B. BARNES 


INDUSTRY 


Ue ciarces 2. AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY— 


INVESTIGATOR, UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE RESULTS of the awakening 
interest in the problem of unemployment 
this last year showed up strongly at the 
second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Employment 
Offices, held at Indianapolis, Septem- 
ber 24 and 25. 

Forty-three delegates, comprising su- 
perintendents of public employment of- 
fices, state labor commissioners, mem- 
bers of state industrial commissions and 
laymen, thrashed out moot points; com- 
pared notes; put themselves on record as 
favoring the elimination, as speedily as 
might be, of all private agencies operat- 
ing for profit; and carried home with 
them a larger realization of the import- 
ance of their own work and of its im- 
mense possibilities of development. 

Royal Meeker, United States commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, declared that 
the country lacked any reliable figures 
on the subject of unemployment. To 
gather such figures would call for an 
appropriation of not less than $10,000. 
This he proposed to do by co-operation 
with the bureaus of labor statistics in the 
states having such bureaus. Lacking 
such bureaus, the information could be 
secured from public officials, chambers 
of commerce and other bodies having to 
do with the business of the community, 
the figures to be verified later by special 
agents. 

In the discussion of Mr. Meeker’s re- 
marks it was brought out that the only 
information on hand in most public em- 
ployment offices is what is collected for 
the actual work of the office. In other 
words, the better run offices can tell how 
many are referred to positions, how 
many positions are reported filled and the 
number of applicants for help. They have, 
however, no information as to the rela- 
tion of the number of jobs in the com- 
munity to the number of wage-earners; 
the total number of men out of work, 
the number of positions to be filled or 
the total number of applicants for work. 
Nor do they know the labor situation 
and labor market in other industrial cen- 
ters. 

To gather such statistics, however, 
would call for far better equipment and 
more money than is furnished these of- 
fices at present. Further, since the pub- 
lic offices occupy such a small part of the 
field, their figures would only in a small 
way approximate the true condition of 
affairs. 

W. F. Houk, Minnesota commissioner 
of labor, took as a text the ten years’ 
experience of that state to show that 
public employment offices should not be 
made the dumping ground for worn out 
politicians or laboring men so ineffi- 
cient. that they. cannot get a job in pri- 
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Some measure of the determina- 
tion to lift public employment of- 
fices out of the near-oblivion im 
which they are struggling is voiced 
in the declaration of one delegate 
to the second annual convention 
of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, that 
the work involved in running a 
municipal employment bureau de- 
mands a man with the training 
and ability of a school superintend- 
ent. 


The association was organ- 
ized and held its first meet- 
ing in Chicago in December, 1913. 
Its membership is made up of su- 
perintendents of public employ- 
ment offices, state labor commis- 
stoners, members .of state indus- 
trial commissions and others inter- 
ested in the subject of employment 
offices. Its stated objects are to 
keep public employment offices in- 
formed of developments in their 
fields; to secure co-operation and 
closer connection between them; 
to promote uniform methods; to 
interchange information and re- 
ports; and to devise plans for. the 
better distribution of labor 
throughout the country—En. 


vate employment, any more than they 
should be run simply as additional offices 
to those already existing. The state 
should organize the labor market and 
the public office should be a clearing 
house for all employment offices in its 
jurisdiction, not serving one city or a 
portion of a city. It should not be al- 
lowed to become the “hang-out” of the 
lowest grade of casual laborers, nor 
should its main work be the handling 
of those below the normal standard of 
working efficiency. The Salvation Army 
and various relief agencies supply. the 
demand for these. After the state of- 
fices have become the places for handling 
the most efficient workers, they may then 
as an incidental part of their business 
find work for the washerwoman and the 
odd-job man. 

Furthermore, these public employment 
offices should check up periodically the 
work they are accomplishing and its 
value to the community, and should keep 
careful records of all transactions with 
employer and employe, so that they may 
know whether the applicant gets the po- 
sition to which he was sent, how long 
he keeps it, his record while working, 
and, also, what sort of treatment was 


accorded him by his employer. In shor 
public offices should be run on busine: 
principles with competent and intereste 
employes, selected entirely on the mer 
system and for their efficiency alon 
Even then, such offices can not be a su 
cess without a systematic scheme c 
advertising which will cause both en 
ployer and employe to turn to them na 
urally when needing their service, an 
will reach their highest state of efficienc 
only when they have a monopoly of tt 
distribution of labor. 


William M. Leiserson, assistant d 
rector of the United States Commissic 
on Industrial Relations, followed wit 
an address on A State System of Publ 
Employment Offices—How Ought It ' 
be Organized and Maintained. M 
Leiserson laid down as basic principle 
first, that all employes of public emplo 
ment offices must be selected by civ 
service for merit and efficiency; secon 
that their salaries should be flexible, : 
that hopes of advancement would brit 
out their best efforts; and third, that < 
offices should be strictly impartial . 
between employer and employes, e 
pecially during the course of labor di 
putes. To insure such impartiality at 
to secure public interest, there should | 
an advisory council for each office, re 
resenting equally organized labor and o 
ganized employers, and appointed by tl 
bodies they represent. Co-operation b 
tween the state and the city in which 
public office is located, would give 
financial interest in running it. 

Each state, said Mr. Leiserson, shou 
have a director or state superintende 
of public employment offices. To his a 
fice should come all the reports fro 
the public bureaus. He should have t 
supervision, inspection and regulation 
private agencies, with power to requi 
from them such reports as he deer 
necessary to the organization of the | 
bor market. 

Fred C. Croxton, chief statistician 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio, f 
vored an advisory council, but preferr 
to call it “a co-operation committees 
whose duty it would be to co-opera 
with the superintendent as well as 
advise. A public employment office, 
thought, should devote itself to bringii 
together the employer and emplo 
rather than arbitrarily to furnish e1 
ployes with positions. It is in no sen 
a charitable institution and should : 
more be so regarded than should t 
public school, for, like the school, it 
supported by taxes paid by those wi 
use them. Mr. Croxton said one of t 
best ways to regulate private agenci 
was to make the public offices so et 
cient that there would be little use f 
any other offices. 

A. J. Allen, secretary of the India 
apolis Metal Trades Association, gave 
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full description of the operation, policies 
and usefulness of employment bureaus 
as conducted by employers’ associations. 
He vigorously denied that his office ever 
made use of a “blacklist.” In the discus- 
sion which followed, it was apparent that 
while the delegates did not believe that 
Mr. Allen made such use of his office, 
they clearly saw that the power to do so 
existed, and was always a menace and a 
danger. 

Agnes L. Atwood, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Duluth, Minn., public 
employment office, gave an insight into 
_the many opportunities an employment 
office has for doing social and welfare 
work in a community, citing many cases 
in her own city. She thought that where 
no public or private charity existed for 
handling the many cases coming to the 
public employment office, it was the duty 
of the office to take up such cases and 


point out to the public the necessity of . 


a regular agency to deal with them. 

The Regulation and Control of Pri- 
vate Employment Agencies was the sub- 
ject of a general discussion. J. J. Bar- 
rett, assistant commissioner of labor of 
Missouri, told of his struggles with the 
private agencies when he first took office. 
He disguised himself as a common la- 
borer and sought the services of the pri- 
vate agencies to learn how they treated 
the men. The ways and amount of ex- 
ploitation of the common laborers were, 
he declared, almost beyond belief. He 
had been able to reduce many of the 
abuses by “throwing a scare into them,” 
but his experience leads him to believe 
that no adequate system can be devised 
for the regulation and control of private 
agencies. For this reason he thought 
they ought to be abolished by law. 

On the other hand, Prof. M. B. Ham- 
mond, of the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, did not believe that all private 
agencies were bad, and thought that 
there were several methods for their 
regulation and control not yet fully 
tried out. 

As special agent of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, the 
writer reported the results of his investi- 
gations into the conduct and manage- 
ment of public employment offices in the 
_ United States. In the past two months 
twenty-two public employment offices, lo- 
cated in eighteen cities in ten different 
states have been personally investigated. 
In addition to this, nearly every other 
public employment office in the country 
was communicated with by mail or vis- 
ited by other investigators. His con- 
clusions were that the public employment 
offices of the United States as a whole 
are issuing inaccurate statistics; are 
slipshod in recording information; and 
are catering too much to the lower 
grade of casual laborers, odd-job men 
and the “down-and-outs,” thus driving 
away the better class of workers. Too 
many are poorly housed and insufficiently 
lighted and ventilated. They fail to 
supplant private agencies or to lessen 
their exploitation of the workers. They 
do not exchange information with one 
another even when near each other. They 
fail to bring themselves to public atten- 
tion either by advertising or otherwise. 
Their superintendents are inactive, and 
they have failed to arouse the slightest 
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BOOSTING FOR SAFETY 


A car equipped with modern safety devices left New York September 10, to tour 
the Eastern and Middle Western states in behalf of the Safety First Society of New 
York city. The car is driven by Frederick H. Elliott, general secretary of the society, 
who will call upon the officials in each municipality, discuss with them the subject of 
safety in motoring, traffic and transportation problems and suggest “Safety-First” 
regulations and ordinances for pedestrians and users of the streets and highways. 
He will also offer first aid and suggestions to communities which are interested in 
co-operating with the movement in forming local “Safety-First” societies. 


public interest in their work. 

These conditions are due, first, to poli- 
tics. The general low regard in which 
employment agencies are held, and the 
lack of public interest in the subject, 
has led to poor political appointments 
of superintendents and other employes. 
Second, organized labor, while favorable 
to public employment offices, has never 
patronized them and has rather regarded 
them with mild contempt and suspicion. 
The same attitude was found on the part 
of many employers, and this was espe- 
cially true if an organized labor man 
happened to be superintendent. Another 
cause was the lack of public interest. All 
this leads to low appropriations, and no 
office was found which was adequately 
financed. 

To remedy these conditions, a good 
law is necessary, though a good law 
would not accomplish all the changes de- 
sired. The public must be educated to 
have a higher regard for employment 
offices and brought to know their benefit 
to the state and their true status. They 
are exceeded in importance only by the 
public school. There should be a uni- 
form system of reporting. All the ser- 
vices of the office should be free but the 
word “free” should be eliminated from 
their vocabulary. The numerous duties 
of an active superintendent call for a 
high-grade man for the place, a man 
having at least the training and ability 
of a public school superintendent. 

W. G. Ashton, assistant commissioner 
of labor, Oklahoma, told how his depart- 
ment had handled last summer the har- 
vest hands for the immense harvest fields 
of that state. He gave in detail their 
method of ascertaining the number of 
hands needed and their later distribution. 
He showed how this scheme could be 


worked out in the entire wheat belt of 
the West, thus doing away with the con- 
gestion of harvest hands which occurred 
at so many points in the wheat belt this 
summer, 

Walter Lincoln Sears, superintendent 
of the New York City Public Employ- 
ment Bureau, in a paper on the Distribu- 
tion of Labor and the Problem of Trans- 
portation, summed up the whole employ- 
ment problem as being mainly one of 
practical, prudent distribution. He 
recommended that a bulletin of oppor- 
tunities be issued similar to the Weather 
Bureau map, in cities of over 50,000 in- 
habitants, the information to be prepar- 
ed by the mayors. 

On the subject of transportation, Mr. 
Sears favored payment by the govern- 
ment only in emergency cases of con- 
gestion and unemployment. Under ordi- 
nary conditions he thought the worker 
should pay 20 per cent, the government 
40 and the employer 40. 

At the afternoon session there was dis- 
cussion and criticism of the plan pro- 
posed by the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations of a national sys- 
tem of labor exchanges to co-operate 
with state and local public employment 
offices and to regulate private employ- 
ment agencies. All the important pro- 
visions of the plan were approved, save 
that the convention recorded itself 
against establishing purely federal em- 
ployment agencies in any of the states. 
The minor details of the proposed plan 
were referred to the legislative commit- 
tee. 

Several resolutions were introduced 
and passed, the most important, referred 
to before, favoring the elimination as 
soon as possible of all private employ- 
ment agencies operating for a profit, and 
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recommending the matter to the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions and the various state legislatures 
for consideration. Another resolution 
called on the federal government to co- 
operate with the states in the distribu- 
tion of labor between the states, and for 
this purpose to establish agencies. A 
legislative committee was appointed to 
devise ways and means for presenting to 
the various legislatures and to Congress 
the legislation favored by the associa- 
tion; also a committee to work out and 
approve a scheme of recordss and report- 
ing to be recommended to all the public 
employment offices of the country. 


HILADELPHIA GARMENT 
P STRIKE AVERTED 


Wuat pRoMIsEeD to be a serious 
strike among the garment workers of 
Philadelphia, involving 6,000 employes, 
and 140 employers, was averted when 
the employers’ association and_ the 
unions met on September 10, and signed 
a working agreement. The purpose of 
the proposed strike had been to secure 
for the workers in the smaller shops the 
standards adopted in the larger shops, 
which employ about two-thirds of the 
workers. 

A mass meeting in the Academy of 
Music had been called for September 
14, to inaugurate the strike. George D. 
Porter, director of public safety, offer- 
ed his services as referee both to the 
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manufacturers’ association and to the 
unions, if they would meet together and 
endeavor to settle their difficulties 
amicably. The offer was accepted, and 
several conferences were held, at which 
a conciliatory, give-and-take spirit was 
shown by both sides. This was the first 
time that the employers and unions in 
the garment trades had met officially to 
adjust difficulties. 

The final agreement as signed by the 
Women’s Wear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, and the Joint Board 
of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers’ 
Union of Philadelphia was in part as 
follows: 

The working hours per week are to 
be reduced from fifty-four to fifty-two— 
from 7:30 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 to 
6 p. m. on week days, and from 7:30 
until noon on Saturdays. 

All prices of piece work are to be 
fixed in advance by the employer and a 
committee selected by his employes. In 
case of disagreement, the question is to 
be submitted to two adjustors, one se- 
lected by the employer, and one by the 
employes, whose decision shall be bind- 
ing. 

Cutters are to receive from $17 to 
$26 a week; trimmers $8 a week for the 
first two years, $11 for the third year, 
and $12 for the fourth year; after that 
wages are to range from $13 to $19 ac- 
cording to the skill of the worker. 

No home work is to be given out. 


Any unsettled grievances are to be re- 
ferred to a board of grievances, com- 
posed of three representatives of the as- 
sociation and three representatives of 
the union, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Porter. The decisions of this board 
are final. 

The meeting at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, instead of being one of denunciation, 
was one of good-fellowship, at which 
the employers were made welcome. 

Last year’s garment strike in Phila- 
delphia lasted twenty-six weeks, and 
was lost by the workers. 


ROFIT SHARING SCHEME OF A 
CLEVELAND FIRM 


To THE RANKS of employers 
sharing profits with employes has been 
recently added the W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany, a million dollar corporation manu- 
facturing wire and art metal work in 
Cleveland, Ohio. A thousand employes 
will share in this division of the profits 
of 1914, which will go into effect on 
January 1, 1915. Under this plan, em- 
ployes who have been with the company 
three years will receive the same per- 
centage as the stockholders. 

Officials of the W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany who prepared the plan claim that 
it is superior to Henry Ford’s—for their 
concern, at least. They say that results 
are beginning to show already in the 
conduct of the men, although this had 
not been part of the purpose of the of- 
ficers, who had planned merely to reward 
capable employes. One of the most 
evident results is the attempt of the men 
to eliminate waste in their own efforts 
and in the materials they use. 

The plan as set forth in a letter to 
the employes follows: 

“Ist—There will be allowed 6 per 
cent interest on the capital stock. After 
the above 6 per cent on capital stock 
has been paid, all cash dividends will 
be divided between stockholders and em- 
ployees as follows: 

“2nd—All employees who have been 
in the service of the company continual- 
ly for three years or more, same per- 
centage as to stockholders. 

“3rd—All employees in the service for 
two years but less than three years, two- 
thirds of the rate of cash dividends. 

“4th—All employees in the service for 
six months ‘but less than two years, one- 
third of the rate of cash dividends. 

“Sth—Dividends to employees will be 
based on the total amount of wages paid 
each employee for the year ending De- 
cember 3lst. 

“6th—This will apply to all persons 
in any department or capacity who have 
served the company six months or over 
within the year, except those dismissed 
or discharged. 

“7th—Employees voluntarily leaving 
the service of the company, or dismissed 
or discharged, will forfeit their right to 
share in any dividends. 

“8th—Should employees be laid off 
owing to lack of work, they will be en- 
titled to their share of the dividends 
based on the wages received by them 
during the year. 

“The directors reserve the privilege 
to change this plan as they may consider 
advisable for the best interests of the 
organization.” 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


TION—By DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 


| Dee YEAR’S WORK OF THE ANDERSON FOUNDA- 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


EvizasetH MiLpanxk ANDERSON, 
in her letter to the president of the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 


dition of the Poor, in which was indi- 


cated the desire to place at the disposal 
of the association funds sufficient for 
the creation of a Department of Social 
Welfare, laid emphasis on a significant 
factor in modern social work,—its con- 
structive and preventive character. For 
a little over a year the association has 
been carrying out the program outlined 
by the creator of the Anderson Founda- 
tion, and now would seem to be an op- 
portune time to describe the work and 


the extent of the field covered. 


Following the intention of Mrs. An- 
derson the work of the department was 
divided at the start into four principal 
fields. There were founded a Bureau of 
Public Health and Hygiene, a Bureau of 
Welfare of School Children, a Bureau of 
Food Supply and a Commission on Ven- 
tilation. 

The department believes that investi- 
gation and research should precede 
propaganda and official action, especially 
in health matters where there is doubt as 
to the actual values concerned. Conse- 
quently, the work of the department and 
particularly of the Bureau of Public 
Health and Hygiene has been in large 
part of a research character. Its in- 
vestigation, both social and bacteriologi- 
cal, of bathing conditions in and about 
New York city was preliminary to the 
recent action of the Department of 


Health and the Department of Public 


Works in the restriction and control of 


river and land pool bathing. 


An investigation of laundry facilities 


nite dhomes of 205,000. individuals. on 


Manhattan Island showed that 83 per 
cent were without hot water other than 
that heated on stoves, 40 per cent with- 
‘out washtubs and 92 per cent without 
baths. The investigation resulted in the 


- bureau’s propaganda for bath advertis- 


| 


by 


ing and extension, in the plans for a 
municipal washhouse in the new public 
bath on West Twenty-eighth Street and 
in the establishment of a public laundry 
at the Milbank Bath on the East Side. 
A sanitary, bacteriological, social and 
economic study of the comfort station 
facilities both public and semi-public in 
New York city has likewise resulted in 
substantial improvement, particularly of 
municipal equipment. 

Most of the time and funds of the 
Bureau of Public Health and Hygiene, 
however, have been devoted to a two 


‘years’ study of the relationship of the 


house fly to diarrheal disease or sum- 
mer complaint among infants. The study 


_ in 1913, made on 622 families in the bor- 
_ ough of the Bronx as subjects, dividing 


t 


northern climates may soon be 


them into two groups, the fly-protected 
and the unprotected, resulted in an ap- 
parent decrease by two-thirds of the 
number of diarrheal cases among the 
children in the community where flies 
had been practically eliminated. It was 
felt, however, that the conclusions from 
the study were not final owing to the 
fact that the influence of sanitary im- 
provement may have modified the re- 
sults. Consequently, because of this and 
other uncontrolled variables, the experi- 
ment was continued during the summer 
of 1914. This year the efforts were di- 
rected strictly to fly elimination and were 
carried out in the home with regard to 
the baby and its food supply. Twenty- 
one hundred cases were under observa- 
tion and it is hoped that with the sub- 
stantial co-operation given the study by 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health definite conclusions 
referable to fly carriage of disease in 
an- 
nounced. 

The Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children has entered two main fields: the 
first, that of the medical inspection and 
treatment of physical defects among the 
school children. Investigations were car- 
ried out in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene to determine the needs 
of the school child, the amount of physi- 
cal defect, particularly of the eyes, teeth, 
and nose and throat, and the adequacy 
of present remedial facilities. 

It was found that of the 850,000 school 
children in New York city 524,000 had 
physical defects, and that of this num- 
ber the present Department of Health 
staff was able to inspect only 37 per cent 
yearly. Of the total number inspected it 
was found that 67 per cent needed treat- 
ment. On a basis of the fact that only 
23 per cent actually received treatment 
was initiated a campaign for the ex- 
pansion of school medical facilities. 

Greatest emphasis has been laid upon 
the treatment or rather lack of treatment 
of dental defects, and it is hoped that 
the budgetary provisions for next year 
will make possible that more adequate 
standard so necessary if the health of 
the school child is to be conserved. Only 
by these prophylactic measures can the 
city prevent the waste and miscarriage 
of its entire educational system. 

The Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children has worked also through its 
New York School Lunch Committee, 
meeting the deficit in school lunches, and 
substantially reducing the deficit per 
school, mainly by the introduction of cen- 
tral school kitchens. The number of 
elementary schools in which lunches are 
served has been increased in one year 
from 9 to 17, and it is planned to still 


further expand this service to include 
28 schools this year. During the last 
school year 1,250,000 portions of food, 
sold on a penny basis, were served to 
the school children of New York city. 

It is planned further to stimulate in 
the same way the expansion and im- 
provement of the high school lunch ser- 
vice. At the present time the bureau, 
in co-operation with the local student or- 
ganization, is serving a warm noon lunch 
in the Julia Richman High School. In 
the elementary schools especially the 
lunch service is indispensable even if 
viewed only from the point of view of 
the educational system, for the ineffect- 
iveness of much educational work is the 
result of malnutrition among pupils, it, 
in turn, following bad or insufficient 
feeding. 

The Bureau of Food Supply estab- 
lished the Food Supply Store, at the 
present time conducted mainly as a ser- 
vice to the families receiving food 
through the Family Welfare Department 
of the association. It contemplates in 
the near future the opening of the store 
to the people in the community, so that 
it may serve not only as a factor of eco- 
nomic importance in general food distri- 
bution, not only as a model of sanitary 
equipment and operation, but also as a 
center, together: with the branches to 
be established, for popular educational 
propaganda. 

The bureau’s chief field of activity 
during the last year has been a survey 
of sanitary and economic conditions in 
the small food shops on the upper East 
Side. This study was made in co-opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Food = Inspec- 
tion of the Department of Health and 
from it have been derived many recom- 
mendations for the most part favorably 
acted upon by the municipal department. 
A committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the reorganization of the food in- 
spection service of the department, while 
perhaps the most important result of the 
study is the emphasis which it has placed 
upon the necessity for an increasing 
amount of educational work among food 
distributors. 

The value of instruction over the usual 
system of visits, prosecutions and fines 
was demonstrated by the educational 
methods carried out during the survey. 
Fortunately for the food supply of New 
York city, the Bureau of Publicity and 
Education under Dr. Bolduan of the De- 
partment of Health has realized fully the 
value of educational work and in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Food Sup- 
ply has instituted a campaign of food 
education by means of a food exhibit, 
special food bulletins, etc. 

During the last year the department 
on several occasions has been able to per- 
form a unique service at the request of 
civic organizations, private professional 
bodies .and municipal departments 
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A CHART OF CHILDREN 


HIS chart was prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau of Phila- 
delphia, conducted by seventeen 
affiliated children’s agencies to 
show graphically the ages at which 
boys are admitted to institutions. 
The chart shows that most in- 
stitution children are received be- 
tween the ages of three and eight 
years. Sixteen institutions receive 
children seven years of age, but 
only six receive children ten years 
of age. 


READING between lines, the bu- 

reau finds that this shows lack 
of correlation between institutions 
and-family-placing agencies. The 
younger ‘the age at which a child is 
placed with a family, the more cer- 
tain he is to become a permanent 
member of the family. On the 
other hand, institution discipline is 
recognized as most effective with 
older children. Hence the order 
should be reversed. The older 
children should go to institutions 
for special training, and the 
younger children to placing agen- 
cies. 


"THE Conference of Institutions 

for the Care and Training 
of Children is endeavoring to bring 
about the necessary re-adjust- 
ments. 


through the concentration of its forces 
upon special health problems demanding 
immediate treatment. Special problems 
of this kind have arisen out of the 
typhoid epidemic on the East Side in the 
fall of 1913, the sanitary and economic 
features of food storage, preparation 
and handling in two of the city’s largest 
hospitals, the questions involved in the 
purchase of food for and the administra- 
tive details of large public or semi-public 
lunch services, etc. 

It will be seen that many of the activi- 
ties of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare are those that the city, representing 
society, will eventually carry on. 

It is the aim of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare to make its methods posi- 
tive, co- operative and constructive. Its 
doctrine is that of prevention rather than 
palliation. The spirit of the department 
grows out of a genuine belief in the ulti- 
mate efficacy of the growing social con- 
sciousness as an instrument for the cor- 
rection, by evolutionary methods, of the 
social maladjustments of modern times. 


ROMOTING RACE UNDER- 
STANDING IN ST. LOUIS 


WitTH THE publication of a book 
by the School of Social Economy on In- 
dustrial Conditions among .Negroes in 
St. Louis, comes the realization of the 
largest portion of a program for colored 
people adopted almost three years ago by 
a joint committee of colored and white 
social workers. 


The investigation made by the school 
was a result of a co-operative movement 
started in 1910, between the Social Ser- 
vice Conference, an organization of sev- 
eral hundred social workers, the Forum 
Club (of colored men) and several col- 
ored women’s organizations. 

The Committee for Social Service 
among Colored People, composed of rep- 
resentatives from these three groups, has 
just finished its fourth season’s work. 
While the committee has achieved many 
definite results by correcting discrimina- 
tion against colored people, by providing 
for them new opportunities and by pro- 
moting co-operation with organizations 
of white people, it has all the time en- 
deavored to make some start in what its 
members believed to be the most serious 
problems affecting colored people,— 
namely, those in the field of industry. 
The completion of the report of the 
School of Social Economy, therefore, of- 
fers a definite basis of knowledge on 
which to proceeed in working out a con- 
structive program. 

This program will doubtless be far 
easier of accomplishment in St. Louis 


than in most border-line and southern ~ 


cities, because the relations between 
white and colored people are singularly 
harmonious. Although Missouri must 
be rated as a southern state in requir- 
ing separate schools for colored children 
and in prohibiting intermarriage, yet the 
feeling between the races is exceptionally 
good. 


The work for colored people has also 
been strengthened during the past year 
by the establishment of a local branch of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which is 
working closely with existing agencies. 

RAINING CLASS FOR COLORED 

I VOLUNTEERS 

In December, 1913, Benjamin 
H. Locke, a young Negro graduate of 
Columbia University and a recent stu- 
dent in the ‘New York School of Philan- 
thropy, called at the Social Workers 
Bureau of Baltimore in answer to a cir- 
cular letter asking what could be done 
for his people in training for social 
service. The bureau offered to arrange 
a course of lectures if he could get 
together a class. A conference was 
held with several representatives of 
the Federated Charities, and as a 
result a program was decided upon, 
and a well known volunteer worker, 
Mrs. Eugene R. Smith, was secured 
as chairman. 

At the first meeting of this class, in 
January, a group of twenty-five Negro 
women—housewives, teachers and a 
few paid social workers—presented 
themselves for enrollment. One of them 
Was appointed secretary. This member- 
ship grew to forty-two, with an average 
attendance of thirty. Forty-seven have 
signified their desire to take up a similar 
course this year. 


Editorials 


ITH siege guns, Zeppelins and submarines 
as the chosen symbols of nationalism in 
Europe under the stress of war—and with airmen 
looping the loop over Washington for the benefit 
of Congress and the augmentation of appropria- 
tions to our aviation corps,—now if ever is the time 


to emphasize certain of the great peace activities 


of the United States government; activities which 
are ridiculously supported when compared with 


the appropriations to even our relatively small 


army and navy, activities which are big with 
promise. 

Beginning in this issue, Tur Survey will pub- 
lish throughout the fall and early winter a series 
of descriptions of the relief work of the United 
States government. The series will appear as 
occasional articles in the Health Department, and 
each will be the work of an expert. The subjects 
follow: 


Hospital Relief for American Merchant Seamen. 
The work of the United States marine hospitals—the 
first relief work undertaken by this government. 

Saving Life at Sea. 
The work of the Revenue Cutter Service and the Life- 
saving Service in rescuing the shipwrecked. 

Caring for Indians in Distress. 
The recent investigations of the Indian Medical Service 
into diseases prevalent among Indians and _ facilities 
needed for their treatment. 

A Hospital for All Nations. 
The great Immigrant Hospital at Ellis Island where 
special provision for every class of sick makes it a real 
“general hospital.” ; 

The Sphere of Government Relief Work. » 
A marine hospital for the Canal Zone; a hospital ship 
for deep-sea fishermen; provision for the insane in 
Alaska; a national leprosarium; provision for the “itin- 
erant” case of tuberculosis; a hospital in connection 
with the Hygienic Laboratory,—these are units in the 
program of expansion. 


HE last chapter of Mrs. Bacon’s series ‘on 

housing reform in Indiana—‘‘Beauty for 
Ashes’’—was published in the September maga- 
zine number of Tue Survey. That was by no 
means the end of the story. New chapters are al- 
ready in the making—not on paper, but in reality. 
Commercial organizations and city administra- 


tions are taking a hand. Only last week in the 


office of the mayor of Evansville the first steps 


_ were taken toward organizing a company to build 
workmen’s houses. 


— 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
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Editor 


ACK in the nineties there was a famous foot- 

ball team at Brown. John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr., was manager; and one of the star players— 

captain, if memory serves us—was Charles Mc- 
Carthy. 

The chances of fortune have identified these two 
men with the two most ambitious attempts yet 
made in the United States to get at the problem of 
industrial relations. The $100,000,000 foundation, 
of which the younger Rockefeller is credited with 
being the active spirit, has just announced as its 
newest endeavor an investigation of the industrial 
field as widespread, scientific and practical as its 
inquiries into disease and the social evii. 

Mr. McCarthy, legislative librarian of the state 
of Wisconsin, originator of the plan of legislative 
reference work in drafting state laws, and a leap- 
ing spirit in the radical democratic movements of 
the Middle West, was last summer placed at the 
head of the investigational staff of the Federal In- 
dustrial Relations Commission. 

In environment, in the challenge of personal 
circumstances, in the demands upon the stuff that 
is in them, perhaps no two men have had more 
diverse experience than these two football col- 
leagues of twenty years ago. As instruments of 
public information, the chances of Fortune could 
not have put two more diverse servants at the beck 
of their generation. Their very differences in ap- 
proach, methods and reactions, both where the 
two inquiries coincide and where they differ, will 
be of social interest quite apart from the practical 
results of one project or the other. 


HIS is evident at the outset in the relative 

positions in which the two men find them- 
selves with respect to the machinery of inquiry. 
No one who read Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony be- 
fore the Congressional Committee inquiring into 
the Colorado strike could have failed to be im- 
pressed with the great measure of responsibility 
and confidence which the Rockefellers bestow on 
their lieutenants in the field. THs Survey ex- 
pressed the opinion that on the social, if not on 
the commercial, side that confidence was mis- 
placed; and the events of the summer have tended 
to show that in the intolerance and general mea- 
gerness. of humian understanding manifested by 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, L. M. Bowers, 
Mr. Rockefeller has carried a heavy and vicarious 
load. Be that as it may, such stewardship and 
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backing in a lieutenant implies exhaustive testing 
out of new men recruited to the service. It may 
be assumed that before appointment, 26 Broad- 
way knows a-man’s equipment: the subjects he 
has mastered; where he has failed and how, as 
well as where he has achieved; his scientific stand- 
ards and his reactions on public questions; the 
physiological age of his arteries and the size of 
his collars. 

In such an appointment as the directorship of 
the industrial inquiry, the last thing the Rockefel- 
ler group would do would be to choose a man whose 
past record would fail at the start to carry public 
conviction that the ethical and scientific standards 
of his work would not be subordinated to the pre- 
conceived notions of his employers. Such stand- 
ing would be an asset; and such a man is W. L. 
Mackenzie King, chosen by Mr. Rockefeller and 
his associates as their executive to enter this field 
where for a year the United States government 
has had its commission at work. 


S an executive officer of that commission, it 
has not been within Mr. McCarthy’s pow- 
ers to choose his employers. It is an open secret 
. that for ten months following the commission’s ap- 
pointment it floundered badly, without a clear-cut 
program of work, without clear-cut division of re- 
sponsibility, and with great areas of the field be- 
fore it practically untouched. The alignment in 
the early summer which brought the investigations 
into Mr. McCarthy’s hands and transferred field 
headquarters to the Middle West, for the first timie 
gave promise of coherence enough in the work to 
allow disinterested observers to make sure of its 
trend. A general public statement is looked for 
this month in connection with meetings of the 
commission in Chicago in mid October. 

The division of the commission into three 
groups, as representatives of employers, employes 
and the public, and the inexperience of not a few 
of its members in the larger strategy of investiga- 
tion, were very obvious limitations of a joint public 
body in so controversial and unexplored a field. 
Take the Colorado strike itself by way of illus- 
tration. With armed men on both sides of the in- 
dustrial cleavage, with a history of tidal strikes 
every ten years for well nigh a generation preced- 
ing, with anger and bloodshed and subversion of 
law, the coal region of the far West might have 
been regarded as a great laboratory exhibiting in 
masterful detail that industrial unrest which was 
prime subject matter for study by the commission. 
On the other hand, it could be argued that the com- 
mission should not come in as a disturbing factor 
in particular conflicts, however large. The com- 
mission was slow to develop a policy one way or 
another with respect to strike hearings and in- 
vestigations; and when it first acted, it did so 
spasmodically, coming to New York on the verge 
of the threatened garment strike of last winter, 
but only skimming the surface of that situation. 

Meanwhile, congressional committees of inquiry 
were appointed and went to the great strike fields 
in upper Michigan and Colorado, the commission 
contenting itself with sending a staff representa- 
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tive along with them. Later the commission’s 


more sustained hearings in New York were in- — 


terrupted by inconclusive and fragmentary bits of 
testimony offered by Colorado witnesses. Finally, 
it was planned for the commission to visit Denver 
in September en route from its series of Pacific 
coast hearings which have ,been far and away 
more incisive and illuminating than the earlier 
hearings in the East. 

But in deference to the federal mediation then 
in process, the Denver meetings were cancelled. 
And within the following fortnight, the Colorado 
operators, including the Rockefeller interests, 
threw over the President’s plan for a three years’ 
truce and reopened all the questions at issue upon 
which the public has had as yet no report which 
could be regarded as final and compelling as to 
the facts. 


most tense strike zone in America without touch- 
ing it affirmatively, positively, resourcefully; so 
doing, not as part of a fixed plan to avoid eurrent 
conflicts, but as a result of the infelicities of a 
public undertaking which in its first year com- 
manded the full time services neither of its own 
members nor of an adequate staff. 

Meanwhile, fairly apart from these hearings, 


the work of research to which the commission is | 


eommitted has been projected during the past 
three months from the Chicago headquarters by 
Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Leiserson, Professor Bar- 
net, Professor Hoxie and others of the staff. 
It was in October, a year ago, that the commission 


met and organized. As to how far its second — 
year’s work will transcend its first year, the Octo- — 


ber meetings and statements will afford a basis for 
judgment. 


HE limitations of a private inquiry, undis- 


tracted by divergent points of view, with un- | 


limited resources and time, with no patronage as- 
saults to stave off, are less obvious than those of 
such a public commission. The immediate exception 
is, of course, that the Rockefeller inquiry draws its 
funds from an interested source. The trustees an- 
nounce that the inquiry has no connection with a 
particular strike, or with the predicament of the 
Rockefeller mining properties. They have chosen 
an executive who has stood preéminently for the 
disinterested public in a succession of labor con- 
troversies; they have gone outside of the United 
States so that their investigation will be wholly 
free from entanglements. They place the justifi- 
cation for the inquiry upon the broad need felt by 
managers and men alike for a betterment of the 
complex industrial relations and reactions which 
both alike find unsatisfactory and wasteful. And 
it must be borne in mind that this inquiry was in 
incubation before the most recent developments in 
Colorado. The first announcement was made by 
Mr. Rockefeller at the Congressional hearings of 
last spring as a project then for some time under 
consideration. 

In reviewing those hearings Tar Survey [May 
7] urged Mr. Rockefeller as a matter of stock- 
holder’s responsihilite  t- in Colorado 
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Thus, in the course of twelve months, — 
the commission made a great circuit around the © 
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the same methods of expert inquiry which 
had been employed in another field by the 
Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene. If one 
thing has been impressed more than another 
by the western excursion of the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, it is the bit- 
ter lack of understanding by both employ- 
ers and employes, particularly employers, of 
the fundamental causes of industrial unrest. 
And this is the more serious because no matter 
how many governmental agencies may be set up, 
nor how many laws passed, what shall it avail 
if employers, who study the technique of industry 
and of trade in order that they may produce 
efficiently and profitably, do not understand or 
study the technique of the human machinery in 
their charge? 
__ What Mr. Rockefeller was loath to do in the 
Colorado strike he has set out to do with re- 
‘spect to all industry. In a dignified way, a way 
which transcends the feelings of individual mana- 
gers, or the issues of a particular conflict, the 
‘greatest group of capitalists in the country should 
have as the result of this inquiry, an exhaustive 
and scientific analysis,—such as no master group 
in the world’s history has ever had,—of the condi- 
tions of life among thousands of men, women and 
children, affected for good or evil by its policies 
and its conceptions of stewardship. 

All the more fortunate, therefore, is it that the 
people of the United States themselves—surely 
as interested as any group of investors or philan- 

_thropists—should have in the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations an instrument for appraising 

the same industrial forces and relations; all the 

“more important that that inquiry, in scope and 
competence, in opportunity to prosecute its probe 
to the uttermost, and in capacity to so prosecute 
it, should measure up to what is attempted by 
private initiative. 


T would be wholly unfair, however, to assume 
that the Rockefeller Foundation is entering 
this field solely or wholly for the enlightenment 
and service of the Rockefeller interests any more 
than that they have entered upon medical re- 
search in the Rockefeller Institute with the idea 
of medicating the especial ills their own flesh is 
heir to. We can do no less than take the pro- 
posal at its full face value—an attempt to take up 
the ‘‘most complicated and at the same time the 
most urgent question of modern times,’”’ and to 
grapple with it ‘‘for the well being of mankind 
throughout the world,’’—a transcendent applica- 
tion, if you will, of ‘the created wealth of one 
generation to the service of the generations suc- 
ceeding. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that this is a very 
different field from that in which the other Rocke- 
feller philanthropies have operated. In their 
eel ater laboratories they are dealing with 
a subject matter which can not strike back; in a 
field in which there are no great self-conscious 
_ interests at stake in keeping things as they are 
or in changing them this way or that. Even in 
applying the results of medical research through 


our preventive social movements, this same situa- 
tion has largely held. 

For example, the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis has no 
such fight on its hands as the National Child 
Labor Committee. It must move inertia, rather 
than circumvent exploitation. Tubercle bacilli 
are ugly customers, but they have no lobbies like 
the glass houses of Pennsylvania. 

This is, of course, equally true of hook- 
worms; but in that field, the Rockefeller group 
have had the human equation to deal with, and 
have dealt with it—with towns and counties and 
states; with ignorance and prejudice and sloth; 
with public spirit and self-sacrificing service— 
as deftly and successfully as the Standard Oil 
men proper have spread the desire for light and 
lamps in inner China. When the sanitary and so- 
cial history of this country is written, the hook- 
worm campaign will stand out as one of the 
great movements in its combination of mass sen- 
timent with the most minute and painstaking con- 
cern for detail. 

Nevertheless, the hook-worm campaign has not. 
had any well- defined commercial and exploiting in- 
terests to contend with. Such interests the Rock- 
efeller group have encountered in their campaign 
against the social evil: a campaign which has not 
only applied laboratory technique to the study of 
human fraility and defect; which has not only had 
the human equation to deal with in even greater 
variety and contrasts; but which has challenged 
those political machines, liquor interests and 
predatory businesses that have preyed on women’s 
bodies and men’s desires. 

But even here, it has been the unsanctioned 
profit-taking interests that the research and re- 
form movements instituted by the Rockefeller 
group have had to grapple with. The public ban 
was already upon them. 

In the industrial sphere they for the first time 
enter a field where black and white are not so 
simple; where the contending forces each feel 
that they are in the right; where however they or 
the public may seek to forget it, the Rockefeller 
group themselves are a party to the situation. 


HERE are, then, three large scale inquiries 

in process in the industrial field, each with 
its special advantages, each with its limitations: 
that of a compact, resourceful, permanent private 
agency; that of the National Civic Federation, 
with employers and unionists both in its member- 
ship, relying upon private contributions to carry 
on a general economic survey; that of the United 
States government with employers, employes and 
the public all represented on its commission and 
with uncertain public funds to do its work. 

Of more than passing interest, as a coincidence, 
is the announcement by the American Magazine 
that Ida M. Tarbell, herself the historian and in- 
vestigator of the Standard Oil Company, is to 
publish a series of interpretive articles on the new 
spirit in American labor management, the result 
of investigations carried on during the last three 
years. 


De 
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WAR RELIEF FUNDS 


To tHE Epitor: THE SuRVEY’s move 
for a publicity campaign and demonstra- 
tion against war—to make war on war 
—is highly commendable, and realizes a 
hope I have long since entertained. I 
should, however, with all due respect for 
the Red Cross Society and its noble 
work in alleviating distress caused by 
disasters that are beyond human control, 
dissent from giving any of the proceeds 
of such a movement to that society. 
‘Give them for what purpose? To miti- 
gate the further horrors of this war, or 
the horrors of the next one. 

Is not this assistance really a step 
toward encouraging war? Would the 
heads of governments be so ready to 
engage in wars, did they not know that 
this help and succor would be forthcom- 
ing? It might be different if this help 
were confined to non-combatants, and 
innocent sufferers. When men deliber- 
ately engage in war, they should be pre- 
pared to meet its consequences without 
depending on outside aid. And such aid 
should be denied by lovers of peace, for 
that very reason. 

I wish by means of this opportunity 
also to appeal to all womankind who 
abhor war and love peace, to spurn all 
sign of militarism in fashions. This is 
a most insidious attempt to rehabilitate 
that tottering system. Thoughtful 
women, and all friends of peace will re- 
pulse it. 

S. Louise PAtreson. 

East Cleveland, O. 


DISARMAMENT 


To THE Eprror: In reference to the 
first article in your issue of September 
12, may I suggest that THe Survey 
help in creating public opinion in the 
cause of international disarmament by 
devoting, in the near future, an entire 
number to the subject. It is such a 
desperately vital thing now when every 
American heart is wrung with sympathy 
for Europe’s needless suffering. If the 
iron can .be struck with force while it 
is hot, perhaps the sparks that fly may 
kindle a great purifying flame. 

Such a number might contain illustra- 
tions similar to those suggested by Mrs. 
Tilton, articles for and against disarma- 
ment by authoritative writers, stories 
of actual scenes at the seat of war by 
American refugees (with strict regard 
to truth and neutrality), perhaps copies 
of some of the letters from soldiers to 
their families, or from the families of 
soldiers to friends in this country. It 
could not fail to be deeply impressive. 

Then could not the influential men 
and women of THE Survey’s staff urge 
upon the editors of other magazines a 
similar number. It ought to be a pay- 
ing proposition. Such a course of pub- 
licity should make it possible to reach 


every intelligent reader in the United 
States. 

Public opinion, happily, carries tre- 
mendous weight, by influencing it in the 
direction of international disarmament, 
Tue Survey will further immeasurably 
the cause of peace. 

Frances C. L. Ropzins. 
[Mrs. Francis L. Robbins, Jr.] 
Woodbury, L. I. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN TURKEY 


To tHE Eprror: In abrogating the 
extra-territorial rights and capitulations 
enjoyed by foreigners, Turkey has in- 
vited protests from the governments in- 
volved and from the press. In this 
country newspaper editorials condemn 
Turkey’s action, regardless of its effect 
on the best interest of the people con- 
cerned, and arguments are advanced 
based on misinformation about and pre- 
judice against Turkey systematically 
fostered in this country for years. 

At least one striking evil will be erad- 
icated by this much discussed abroga- 
tion. Constantinople will cease to be 
the distributing center for the interna- 
tional white slave traffic, which has been 
able to reach appalling proportions on 
account of the existence of these capitu- 
lations, by which foreigners in Turkey 
were amenable not to Turkish laws but 
responsible to the consulates of their 
respective countries. 

The victims of this traffic are imported 
from Russia, Roumania, Austria, Ger- 
many and France and distributed in the 
East Indies, Egypt, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Argentine Republic, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The individ- 
uals interested in this nefarious traffic 
are without exception citizens of foreign 
countries. 

Public-spirited citizens who have or- 
ganized to cope with this evil could get 
no assistance from the government, as 
the offenders were not amenable to the 
Turkish courts and, for some mysterious 
reason, the consulates could never be 
made to co-operate. 

JosEPH GEDALECIA. 
[President, Federation of Oriental Jews 
of America. ] 

New York. 


BY TAKING THOUGHT 


To tHE Eptror: I was struck in THE 
Survey for September 26, by an article on 
War and the Social Movement, in which 
John Haynes Holmes says, “May it not 
be that this calamity, like every calamity, 
will work at last to final and universal 
good?” 

Yes, it may be that all the peoples of 
the earth are so steeped in the spirit of 
commercialism that nothing but a world- 
crisis like the present horrible war 
could shake us out of it. It may be that 
when at last the war is over and the 


nations of Europe and Asia have begun 
to recuperate from its effects a new and 
higher type of civilization will emerge. 


When we look back, however, to the — 


conditions which followed the War of 
the Rebellion in the United States, it 
appears rather as if the ante-bellum 
conditions fostered the spirit of com- 
mercialism. Phat would be a direful re- 
sult, should it occur, of the present great 
war ! 

To prevent this outcome we who are 
not in the thick of the fighting should, 
it seems to me, as Maj. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson has said “keep on sawing wood.” 
By which I mean, in this case, that we 
should force ourselves to practice self- 
control so that we shall not let the best 
elements of our present civilization be 
lost. It is difficult to think of anything 
but the war, as Mr. Holmes says, but 
ought we not to make ourselves think? 
It would be a pity to do anything to 
encourage the attitude which Mr. Holmes 
quotes from Harold Begbie—which feels 
that “religion, philosophy, literature, 
painting and science” are “become of no 
moment.” 

Just as a world without Rheims 
Cathedral in its ancient mellow beauty 
seems a much poorer world to live in, 
so a world from which the interest in 
literature and art, in religion and phil- 
osophy and social ethics had perished, 
would be a world hardly worth while. 
Is it not dependent on all of us to save 
these things from perishing from off the 
earth, by thinking about them, keeping 
up our interest in them, and by trying 
to serve them still? 

ANNIE L. SEARS. 

Waltham, Mass. 


TRAINING CHILD NURSES 


To tHE Epitor: After reading the 
letter written by C. E. Faulkner of 
Minneapolis, in Tar Survey for Sep- 
tember 19, I feel a reply should be made. 
The point he makes—that babies ought 
not to be entrusted to the care of un- 
trained maids—is a very good one, but 
not original with him. That condition 
has been met and provided for in the 
following manner in a number of large 
cities in the East. As the writer is fami- 
liar with the New York system, it will 
be described. 

There have been established training 
schools for-infant’s nurses, or nursery 
maids, in three hospitals for children in 
New York city, and one or two in 
Brooklyn. The course varies from eight 
to twelve months, although the former 
is the more popular. The pupil nursery 
maids have the care of the babies in the 
hospital, under the supervision of train- 
ed nurses. They are taught the care of 
healthy, or of delicate, children, not of 
acutely ill ones, so they in no way en- 
croach on the field of the regular trained 
nurse. | After graduation they obtain 
positions in families and are always in 
great demand. 

The writer has been, until recently, 
in charge of ‘one of these training 
schools, and would gladly give further 
information on the subject to anyone 
interested. 

Sara A. LEE. 

Lakewood, N. J. 


BWinters of the 
- Carolina, entitled, A North Carolina 
- Answer to South Carolina. 


~Communications 


WITH APOLOGIES 


To tHE Enpitor: In your issue of 
August 29 appears an article by S. R. 
University of North 


The re- 
markable opening sentence reads: “South 


Carolina has enacted a law prohibiting 


white people from teaching in schools 
where Negroes are taught unless the con- 
sent of the County Board of Education 
is first obtained.” : 

To quote the immortal Dogberry: 
“Comparisons are odorous.’ Every 
worthy citizen of South Carolina should 


certainly applaud the praiseworthy work 


———— 


with the sins of South Carolina. 


of the students of the University of 
North Carolina, but few would be quite 
happy in the establishment of North 
Carolina righteousness by comparison 
There 
is no such law in South Carolina as that 


reported by Mr. Winters. 


It is sufficient opprobrium to a proud 


state that such a monstrous bill should 


even have been introduced by a member 
of its House of Representatives. We 
earnestly resent the statement that such 
a law has been placed upon our statute 
books. Moral: “Be sure of your facts.” 
A. T. JAMISON. 
[Connie Maxwell Orphanage. ] 
Greenwood, S. C. 


NAMES 


To tHe Epitor: At a meeting of the 
Orange Board of Trade to consider the 
establishment of an employment bureau, 
it was stated as beyond dispute that the 
workingman would not use the Bureau 
of Associated Charities as an agency for 
that purpose. I have twice appealed to 
the bureau to change its name. 

Orange has no longer a poor farm or 
almshouse but a city farm and city home. 
I have no doubt that the psychology of 
names plays the same part elsewhere. 
The Charity Organization Society has a 
“back-number” sound, as also the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children or Animals. 

A “Social Service Clearing House,” 
“League of Friendly Service,” and many 
other suggestive titles occur to one and 
are in use. It may be necessary to get 
legislation, here and there, for authority 
to use funds, legacies, and so forth, but 
it is certainly worth while. 

JosepH D. Hormes. 

Orange, N. J. 


MENTALITY AND PRISON REFORM 


To THE Epiror: In your issue of July 
25 appeared a communication signed by 
Dorothy Straus, headed Mentality and 
Prison Reform. In line with the work 
there referred to is that being done at 
Whittier State School, California, under 
the superintendence of Fred. C. Nelles. 

As far back as a year and a half ago, 
a tentative beginning was made at test- 
ing the girls of this school, preliminary 
to a proposed psychological survey. 
What was formerly the girls’ depart- 
ment of Whittier State School is now 
a separate institution known as the Cali- 
fornia School for Girls. 

Lewis M. Terman, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford Univers- 
ity, was secured to conduct the psycho- 


logical work with the boys; and he has 
assumed general direction of the mental 
tests.. Dr. Terman is being assisted by 
Prof. J. Harold Williams, research fel- 
low of the Buckel Foundation, now be- 
ing administered by Stanford University. 
Professor Williams has taken up his 
residence at the school. 

Dr. Terman has established a new 
norm by testing over 1,000 normal non- 
selected California school children. This 
is the first use of the Terman revision 
of the Binet-Simon scale. The set of 
tests will be most valuable. 

The mental tests will constitute but 
one phase of this survey; in addition a 
physical survey and diagnosis is being 
conducted by Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag, 
formerly of the Stanford faculty and 
lecturer at California University; form- 
er medical director of the city schools 
of Berkeley and later of Long Beach, Cal. 

Following the reports of the results 
of these two lines of scientific study, 
Prof. Ernest J. Lickley, supervisor of 
the special schools of Los Angeles, and 
with ten years experience in truant 
schools, will examine the boys and place 
them with reference to their school 
standing and requirements. 

Superintendent Nelles and his officers 
will then have comprehensive data upon 
which to base an intelligent decision in 
the case of each boy whose future de- 
pends so largely upon what is done for 
him here. 

It is the intention of the trustees to 
establish a psychological laboratory as a 
permanent department of the school. 

Hersert B. ANDREWS. 
[Whittier State School] 
Whittier, Cal. 


AGAIN THE ‘‘LUNGER”’ 


To THe Eprror: I have before me 
THE Survey of September 19, and on 
page 620 I note an article entitled, 
Again The ‘Lunger’. This family has 
been “doing” Colorado towns since they 
left the Southwest and it is but one of 
the families that we have had to deal 
with similarily situated. 

The Southwest has no greater burden 
with consumptives who travel constant- 
ly by begging or public aid, than has 
this state. It seems to the writer that 
it is a part of this disease to become 
restless and keep constantly on the 
move. The inconvenience is not so 
great when confined to a single man or 
a single woman or even to a man and 
wife. But when it comes to dragging 
the children around it seems to me that 
there should be some way to prevent it. 

Not four weeks ago, a man fell on 
the streets of Denver from the result 
of a hemorrhage. He was taken to our 
county hospital and died within the 
next ten days. He leaves a wife and 
two children dependent upon this com- 
munity. The wife is begging to re- 
main on account of the health of the 
family. Thus we could show that we 
have in Denver people from all over 
the United States suffering with tuber- 
culosis and put upon this community 
when they rightfully belong to other 
localities. We can no longer take care 
of them properly. 

Nine times out of ten they will not 


. 


=~ 
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return to their legal residence, even 
though they have one. “The establish- 
ment and maintenance of government 
hospitals for the indigent stranger con- 
sumptive in the Southwest is not going 
to help Colorado care for the indigent 
stranger consumptive or the stranger’s 
family of other states and countries. 
Anna T. WILLIAMS, 
[Secretary, Department of Relief, Fed- 
eration for Charity and Philanthropy], 
Denver, Col. 


MATERNITY WARDS 


To THE Epiror: Every organization 
and individual working to save the chil- 
dren, not only to bring them into the 
world strong and robust, but to keep 
them so when they have arrived, is di- 
rectly benefiting the human race. The 
Babies’ Welfare Association and similar 
organizations, are doing splendid and 
wonderful work, but are we looking to 
one great point of need—namely, the 
hospital maternity wards? 

As a nurse and social worker in a 
large charity hospital, a most important 
fact is forced upon me—that the great- 
est social problem lies in maternity 
wards. For example, we have a matern- 
ity ward with fifteen bed patients, or 
women already delivered. There are be- 
sides these fifteen women, thirty “wait- 
ing women,” so called. Ten days after 
delivery, if no complications arise, mother 
and child are discharged from the hos- 


pital. Thus a constant stream of them 
is going somewhere. The majority of 
these women are unmarried, poorly 


nourished, under tremendous distress of 
mind. The majority provide nothing for 
the future of the child, and, indeed, 
often expect the charity hospital to re- 
lieve them of it altogether. The mar- 
ried women are equally worried about 
husband and children left at home to 
shift for themselves, and many of them 
are deserted and have their cases pend- 
ing in the courts. 

Visit the children’s wards of the same 
hospital and what do you find? The 
nurse will tell you, and indeed you may 
see for yourself that a large proportion 
of the feeding cases have not even got- 
ten out of the hospital, but have been 
transferred from the maternity wards to 
be cared for until they die or their con- 
stitution permits them to live in spite of 
their handicap. If they live, what is 
their future? Tuberculosis, rickets, idio- 
cy. The orthopedic wards, nervous 
wards, vaginitis wards, medical wards,— 
all are largely filled with the offspring of 
these mothers. 

What facilities has the social worker 
for individual care? She sees great in- 
stitutions, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish 
homes, fine in themselves but not ade- 
quate as present conditions prove. She 
sees convalescent homes for a month 
at the longest, and then the matron too 
busy to teach the mothers. 

The social worker is forced to fol- 
low routine and mechanically commit 
these women, with or without the babies, 
to city institutions through court or 
charity department, and what then? 
Back to the hospital come the babies; 
back come more babies of the same 
mothers, struggling to exist. and thus is 
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the vicious circle formed. Are we to 

depend entirely upon the idea that edu- 

cation only is going to bring about a 

change, or meet this menace with some- 

thing more forceful? vain lyeales 
New York city. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHe Epiror: I have decided to 
discontinue my subscription to THE 
Survey. I have been a _ consistent 
reader of it for a number of years but 
I have grown tired of the lotions which 
it proposes for the ills of society. There 
are real remedies which when applied 
will root out the industrial slavery of 
the present time. I have been hoping 
for a long time that THr Survey would 
begin to advocate something better than 


charity. Please discontinue my sub- 
scription. Eart H. WE tts. 
Cleveland. 


To tHE Epitor: Will you convey to 
Nina Bull my thanks and appreciation 
for her article in your issue of Septem- 
ber 19? Unless I am widely misjudging, 
you have found a writer budded full of 
promise as a setter forth of the present 
crises. The Passing of the Protégé casts 
a fresh and white light on the social 
question. Never have I seen so capital 
a putting of the thing, in so compressed 
form. The winsome temper she keeps, 
while stating a non-compromising posi- 
tion, also makes it noteworthy. 

Bouck WuHuite, 
[Queens County Jail] 
New York. 


FOR THE ASKING 


To THE Epiror: Would anyone’s 
friend, anywhere, like my Surveys for- 
warded, together with some child labor 
bulletins and a few Socialist papers and 
other radical and philanthropic litera- 
ture? ; 

SARAH N. CLEGHORN. 
Manchester, Vermont. 


NEGROES’ CIVIC LEAGUE 


Two hundred colored people met re- 
cently in New York city to start the 
organization of a chain of neighbor- 
hood associations, the purpose of which 
shall be to promote the civic, social and 
commercial welfare of Negroes in the 
city. The gathering, called by the col- 
ored people themselves, united into the 
Negro Civic Improvement League, and 
the first of the chain of neighborhood 
associations was launched. 

“Colored people are beginning to 
realize,” said John T. Clark, of the Ne- 
gro Civic Improvement League, “that 
it is their duty to the municipality and 
to themselves to work unitedly for the 
betterment of conditions. 

“The league is an organization com- 
posed of the best class of colored men 
in the city. They plan to organize in 
each neighborhood sstrictly Negro a 
neighborhood association to educate the 
Negroes in’ their civic responsibilities. 

The Chelsea Neighborhood Associa- 
tion has formed an auxiliary committee 
of leading colored citizens to work in its 
district. 


JOTTINGS 


The Boy Scouts of America have issued 
a warning against an advertising swindler 
who is offering advertising contracts “issued 
on account Scouts’ contest.” The contract 
form bears the name “The Scouts of Amer- 
ica.” 


The Federal Bureau of Education an- 
nounces it will investigate and promote 
home and school gardens. Ethel Gowans, 
a graduate of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, is temporarily in charge. 


A course for vocational counsellors, coyv- 
ering an academic year, is offered by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston. Florence M. Jackson, director 
of the union’s appointment bureau and voca- 
tional counsellor for Smith and Wellesley 
Colleges, is in charge of it. 


The Massachusetts savings bank life in- 
surance system, now seven years old, has 
in force 9,036 policies amounting to $3,518,- 
132. Four savings banks have opened de- 
partments, other banks and trust companies 
have become public agencies and more than 
200 manufacturers have established. agencies 
for their employes. 


Two suggestions as to how women may 
help the business of the country have been 
made in an open letter sent to New York 
newspapers by the Department Store Edu- 
cation Association, of which Anne Morgan 
is president and Beulah E. Kennard is edu- 
cational director. The first is, don’t hoard, 
but buy wisely and pay promptly. The sec- 
ond is, do your thinking before you have 
made your purchase instead of after and 
don’t return goods unless there has been a 
mistake on the part of the store. Hoarding 
makes for high prices and unemployment. 
Returning goods not only costs money to 
the store but reduces the sales of the girls 
behind the counters. 


The New York School Lunch Committee 
has asked the Board of Estimate to appro- 
priate $5,200 for alterations and equipment 
which will enable the committee to serve 
penny-an-article lunches in 28 public schools 
in Manhattan against 17 last year. 


Commissioner Claxton of the Federal 
Bureau of Education believes that the war 
offers the United States “a supreme oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate our capacity for intel- 
lectual leadership.” He is preparing a spe- 
cial bulletin to interest foreign students in 
American colleges. 


Child labor was condemned without: re- 
serve and the Palmer-Owen bill in Congress 
approved, at the eighteenth convention of 
the American Osteopathic Association in 
Philadelphia. A resolution put by Dr. Rob- 
ett Ware Rogers declared that “the child 
that is put to work at an early age is sure 
to become physically crippled and mentally 
stunted.” 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


A Hand Book Containing Suggestions and 
Programs for Community Social Gatherings 
at Rural School Houses. Revised Edition. 
Prepared by L. J. Hanifan, state supervisor 
of rural schools, under the direction of M. 
P. Shawkey, state superintendent, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


The Case of Belgium in the Present War. 
An Account of the Violation of the Neu- 
trality of Belgium and of the Laws of War 
on Belgian Territory. Published for the 
Belgian Delegates to the United States. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price 25 
cents, 


The Social Evil in California as a Politi- 
cal Problem, and Arguments Which are 
Used Against the California Redlight Abate- 
ment Act. By Franklin Hichborn. 755 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Through Europe on the Eve of War. A 
record of Personal Experiences, Including 
an Account of the First World Conference 
of the Churches for International Peace. By 
Frederick Lynch, D. D., secretary of the 
Church Peace Union. Published by the 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York city. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, Bulletin No. 
3. ‘Statement and decree concerning the 
wages of women in the brush industry in 
Massachusetts. Wright & Potter Printing 
Co., 32 Derne St., Boston. 


Unemployment in Oregon, Its Nature, 
Extent and Remedies.. By Frank O’Hara. 
A Report to the Oregon Committee on 
Seasonal Unemployment. Keystone Press, 
Portland, Ore. 

International Conciliation. ‘Official Docu- 
ments Bearing upon the European War: 1, 
The Austro-Hungarian Note to Servia. 2, 
The Servian Reply. 3, The British White 
Paper. 4, The German White Book. Re- 
printed through the courtesy of the New 
York Times. American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, 407 West 117 St.. 
New York city. 


Reports to the Local Government Board 
on Public Health and Medical Subjects. 
New Series, No. 99. Dr. Reginald Farrar’s 
Further Report to the Local Government 
Board on the Lodging and Accommodation 
of Hop-Pickers. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 
W.C. Price 6d. 


International Conciliation, Special Bulle- 
tin. The Changing Attitude Toward War, 
as Reflected in the American Press. With 
an Introduction by Franklin H. Giddings. 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117 St., New York. 


First Aid in the Home. Printed and dis- 
tributed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York city, for the use of 
its policy-holders. By Major Charles Lynch, 
medical corps, United States Army. 

All About Milk. By Milton J. Rosenau, 
professor preventive medicine and hygiene, 
Harvard University. Printed and distribut- 
ed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York city, for the use of its 
policy-holders. / 


World Peace Foundation. Pamphlet Se- 
ries. The Anglo-American Agreement of 
1817 for Disarmament of the Great Lakes. 
By Charles H. Levermore. World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


Needed—A Domestic Immigration Policy. 
By Frances A. Kellor. The Norh Ameri- 
can Review Publishing) Company, New 
York city. 

Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
Women and Children in Industry. Data 
for women’s clubs and other civic organi- 
zations. Madison, Wis. 

The Co-operative People’s Bank [of Can- 
ada]. By Alphonse Desjardins. Division 
of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Founda- 


tion, 130 East 22 street, New York city. 


15 cents. 


A Credit Union Primer. By Arthur H. 
Ham and Leonard G. Robinson, Division of 
Remedial Loans, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 street, New York city. 25 
cents. 
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AWHOLE CITY 


has been created by SAMUEL 
HOPKINS ADAMS in his latest 
novel. Journalists, politicians, busi- 
mess men, society women, crooks, 
slum-dwellers play their parts in this 
big, vital story of an honest news- 
paper’s fight for success. Rich in 
_ humor, brimming with life, glowing 
with hope and high purpose THE 
CLARION will interest every 
SURVEY reader as a vivid, truthful 
picture of the social problems of 
to-day. $1.35 net at all booksellers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO.,4 Park Pl., Boston 
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‘ SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
9reme thing. Address 1299, Survey. 


FORMER head resident of large settle- 
ment wants congenial work with small 
1eighborhood center within 50 miles of New 
York. Work with immigrants preferred. 
Address 2029, SuRVEY. 


TREASURER of one of the largest N. 
Y. religious organizations, would like to 
1ear from any institution or organization 
1eeding services of a successful young bus- 
ness man, now contemplating change of 
DOsition. Aggressive, tactful, with forceful 
yersonality. Experienced executive. Highest 
feferences. Married. Will leave New York 
if position warrants. Address 2030, SuRvEY. 


WANTED —Position by registered grad- 
jate nurse with executive ability and exten- 
sive experience in hospital, visiting nursing 
and social work. Address 2032, SuRvEY. 


HELP WANTED 


~WANTED—Secretary for Public Wel- 
are Association in northern Illinois city. 
Must have executive ability and experience 
in relief work. Address 2031, SuRvEY. 
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mee: PRINGIPEES OF JUSTICE 


Once we left them to the courts without question. 

Suddenly we became aware that something was wrong. Readers 
of The Survey have had the facts of defective justice often presented. 
Back of concrete failures are defects in principle. If you wish not only 
to know that there are defects, but to see what the basic causes are, 
subscribe for 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


Under its new direction the Journal is enlisting for the constructive __ 
study of principles of justice the foremost jurists on the one hand, and 
students of ethics, psychology, and the social sciences on the other. 


A NOTABLE NUMBER 


The October, issue contains articles which go to the foundations | 
of our legal principles: . 
A Feudal Principle in Modern Law, by Roscoe Pound, Harvard Law School 
Nature and Reason in Law, by John Dewey, Columbia University 
The Origin of Punishment, by Ellsworth Faris, The University of Chicago | 


and other articles:— 
Class Distinctions, by H. O. Meredith, of Belfast 
Emerson the Nihilist, by Charles Gray Shaw, of New York University 
Divorce and Morality, by E. S. P. Haynes, London 

Reviews of important books in this field 


No thoughtful student of our institutions can afford to miss this number 


Quarterly $2.50 a year; single numbers 65 cents 


Address: James H. Tufts, The University of Chicago 


L Handbook of Modern Facts About Alcohol 


By Cora Frances Stoddard 


A valuable, compact, attractive presentation of the results of the 
most careful studies of alcohol in its relation to child-life, men- 
tal and physical ability, skill, endurance, accidents, disease and 
general social welfare. 

Illustrated by 50 full page drawings and diagrams, many printed 
in colors. 

The only book of the kind in the English language. Paper 
$ .50, Cloth $ .75. 


The Scientific Temperance Journal 


Brings out monthly the scientific and social facts on the alcohol 
question desired by intelligent readers. 
Reports of scientific and social studies, reviews of new books, 
summaries of foreign and American progress, up-to-date meth- 
ods of popular education regarding alcohol. $1.00 per year. 
$1.12 to Canada and foreign countries. 


To New Subscribers 


$1 5 One year’s subscription to The Scientific Temperance Journal. 
e402 One Handbook of Modern Facts About Alcohol (paper). 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


23 Trull Street, Boston, Mass. 


—A REMINDER } 
TO 62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES |) 


Sixty-two Co-operating Subscribers to Survey Associates 
whose subscriptions fell due in August and September have 
not been heard from. 

There is nothing that will so help The Survey start right 


in the early weeks of the new fiscal year (which began with us 
October 1) as the renewal of these subscriptions. 

These are creative weeks, when we are getting plans 
started which mean growth fc eficiency for the whole 


winter’s work. 


How far these unrenewed subscriptions cripple us at this 
juncture, is just a matter of arithmetic. Sixty-two Co-operating 


Subscriptions,mean $620. 


The annual meeting of Survey Associates will be held October 26. 
The annual report, covering the fiscal year 1913-14, will be distributed in November. 


May we have yours by return mail? 
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CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 
$10 EACH 


Altschul, Frank 
Anthony, Prof. Alfred Williams 
Ault, L. A. 

Austin, Louis W. 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 
Baldwin, Judge Jesse A. 
Bamberger, Louis 

Bing, Alexander M. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Braucher, H. S. 

Butler, Amos W. 

Cage, Rufus 

Callender, Miss Caroline 
Chaniberlain, Mrs. Joseph P 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Crane, W. Murray 
Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Daniels, John 

Davenport, Mrs. Jolin 
Dean, Arthur D. 

Devine, Edward T. 
Douglas, James 

Dwight, Mrs. M. E, 

EBA eA 

English, H. D. W. 
Farnam, Mrs. William W. 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Frankenheimer, John 
Gibson, Miss Mary B. 
Goldmark, The Misses 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Griffith, Col. Griffith J. 
Hanna, Mrs. H. M., Jr. 
Hart, Hastings H. 

Hooker; Mrs. E. H. 
Hunter, Henry C. 

Jacobs, Philip P. 

Kellogg, Arthur P. 


Kellogg, Frederick R. 
Kellogg, Paul U. 
Kelsey, Carl 
King, Henry C. 
Knight, Rev. Franklin 
Ledoux, Mrs. A, R. 
Lehmann, Rev. T. 
Leventritt, Miss Olwwia 
Lies, Eugene T. 
Lynde, Charles E. ; 
MacInnes, Miss Mary S. 
McCorkle, Daniel S. 
McGinnis, Miss Adelaide S. 
Mead, Miss Frances S. 
Morton, Miss Mary 
Munford, Mrs. B. B. 
Muste, Rev. A. J. 
Parker, Miss Linette A. 
Prentiss, F. F. 
Pullman, Raymond W. 
Rector, Mrs. James M. 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Schieffelin, William Jay 
Shepard, George F. 
Shillady, John R. 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Spaulding, F. E. 
Staigg, Mrs. R. M. 
Staples, Miss Cornelia T. 
Stix, Mrs. S.-L. 
Sullivan, Miss Isabella 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taylor, S. F. 
*Tyler, Victor Morris 
Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 
Thorp, J. G: 
Tucker, Frank 
Webber, R. H. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Delos F. 
*Second payment this year. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL FUND 


Warburg; Paul Mii a nenantan $500. 
Harmon, William B.... oi... e. 250. 
Macy; Vis) Everitt aon ve see 250. 
Chamberlain: SUP ese eee 150. 
Chapin, Mrs: Charles. ...0.+.. 100. 
Childs, William H.......- ‘4, 4003 
Lawson; Victor Pennant 100. 
McGregor, Tracy W........606 50. 
Delano, FrederiewA so saves 255 
Holt, Miss Ellen ..c eka 25 
Platt, Miss Laura N........-- 25, 
Scripps, Miss Ex Booxisaee ee 250% 
Hillard, Miss Mary R......+ 20, 
Chase, John Hen ene 5. 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. Lo. vsesce 5s 
Bascom, Mrs Jonwss. niece ie 
INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
Harrison, ‘Alfred C.....scuese $150. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower....... 100. 
Mather, Samuel -....0.....005 100. 
Frost, Miss Margaret:.0% ence 25. 
Blow, Mrsu GOP isa.) eae ose 208 
Anonymous, a ace ghey aries Conroe lieth ouee 
Anonymous 6. one eae 10. 
Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers.. 10. 
Buell, Miss Lucy Bo.iss.cccee 10. 


Wales, Miss Edna M. C...... 10. 
Babcock, Miss Flelen Asnicae ; 
Bartlett, Mrs. Frederie C 
French, Royo 
Myers, Reno Boch.c a bese 
Tandy, Miss Jennette Reid.. 
Alexander, Miss Anna K 
Douglass, Mrs. T. C 
Perry, Rev. C. M 
RossiMrs. Grants ee eee 
Thorp, Rev. Charles N 
Leonard, Miss Leora 


a is 


PA pt pO NO ge TT OT 


